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The Change in the Social Aspect of the Peasantry in the USSR 


A. 


The destruction of certain old classes, the transformation of others and the 
formation of a new ruling class are such striking characteristics of the Soviet 
state that no declarations or constitutions can hide them. The creation of a new 
class structure is so evident that we do not have to resort to theoretical investiga- 
tion to prove its occurrence. The myth of the classless society, employed as a 
screen to cover the consolidation of the new ruling strata, the Soviet Party 
bureaucracy, is easily refuted by the historical processes going on in the Soviet 
Union and by the character of the social legislation, which distinctly reflects the 
class or class-like interests of the ruling stratum. 

The Soviet state is like a gigantic chemical retort in which, under strong and 
ever increasing pressure, the artificial disintegration and destruction of the old 
social classes, the spontaneous crystallization of new social strata and the 
forcible formation of new production relations is accomplished. 

As we know, the formation of new classes or estates—the accuracy of phras- 
ing has no practical importance and is, moreover, very difficult to establish— 
was most evident about the time the USSR was declared to have achieved 
socialism.! 

The Communist Party has concentrated all the means of production in its 
own hands. The Soviet state is formally the sole owner of all the wealth in the 
country. But the state is nothing more than the administrative apparatus of the 
country’s collective proprietor, the Communist Party or, more accurately, the 
upper thousand (the Central Committee, ministers, secretaries of the Party oblast 
committees and the other high Party functionaries). The Soviet government could 
aptly be described in the words of the Communist Manifesto as “only a com- 
mittee directing the common affairs of all the oppressors.” 


1) Some students of the Soviet Union’s social structure consider with good reason that the 
USSR has already become a stratified state. See: P. Berlin, “Vyrozhdenie bolshevizma v git- 
lerizm,” Sotsialisticheskii Vestnik, No. I (1953), 21-24. 

*) K. Marx and F. Engels, Kommunisticheskii manifest (1935), 28. 
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No matter what theory we may personally adhere to, we must admit that 
deep social differentiations, similar to classes or even to estates, exist in the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet government is the new elite’s instrument of domination. 
Despite serious contradictions, it has grown into a separate force standing over 
the people and aspiring to maintain and expand its political control by seizing 
all key economic positions and not hesitating to use any form of coercion. 

When speaking of the division of Soviet society into various social groups 
according to their position in the social process of production, we resort equally 
to the concepts of class and of estate since both terms are conventionally applied 
to the Soviet social structure. Soviet society is a really new phenomenon in 
history, but at the same time we find in it traits characteristic of other societies. 

The difficulty of determining the correct term is aggravated by the fact that 
there is no generally accepted definition of a class or stratified society or even 
a definition of class itself in modern writing on social theory. 

But if contemporary sociological thought in the West can find no simple, clear 
definition for a class society, and if the possibility of determining the criteria 
that characterize classes and distinguish them from each other remains debatable, 
this is not at all the case with Soviet sociologists. For them, a strictly scientific 
theory of classes was found long ago by Marx. They claim that the economists 
Adam Smith and Ricardo, the historians Thiers, Guizot and Mignet and the 
Utopian Socialists Fourier, Saint-Simon and Owen only revealed the anatomy 
of the society in which they lived but were unable to arrive at any general con- 
clusions. The Communists consider their theories unscientific because, although 
they disclosed the existence of the class struggle, they did not believe in the 
inevitability of Communist revolutions and did not depend on the dictatorship 
of the proletariat as a general panacea. 

Just what is the “class” concept of the Marxist-Leninists? A definition given 
by Lenin is considered the most comprehensive: “Classes are large groups of 
people differentiated by their place in the system of social production determined 
by history, by their relationship to the means of production (usually stabilized 
and defined by law), by their role in the social organization of labor and, 
consequently, by the methods in which they receive and by the size of their 
share of the social wealth.”® “Classes are groups of people.” Lenin emphasizes, 
“one of which can appropriate the labor of another due to the difference in their 
status in a given economic structure.” 

We shall not pause to criticize this definition, rather, we shall use it to establish 
the fact that Soviet society is divided into classes, and even into classes of ex- 
ploiters and exploited. 

It is difficult to apply this abstract Marxist definition to a specific social 
structure. Marx himself was unsuccessful in trying to apply the class structure 
described in the Communist Manifesto in an analysis in his “The Class Struggle 
in France in 1848-50,” a work related to another article, “The Eighteenth of 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte.” Soviet theoreticians would encounter even more 


3) V. Lenin, Works (2d. ed.), XXIV, 337. 
4) Ibid. 
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difficulty if, instead of falsifying the structure of Soviet society, they attempted 
to harmonize it with Marxist classification. 


Because the class structure of Russian pre-revolutionary society continued 
into the first years of Soviet power, Lenin had to reckon with the existence of 
several economic groups, whose existence caused an extraordinarily diversified 
social structure. Lenin recognized the existence of five economic sectors in the 
USSR at the beginning of the transitional period: (1) the patriarchal or natural; 
(2) the small-scale trade; (3) private capitalism; (4) state capitalism; (5) socialism.5 


Many years passed after Lenin made this classification: the landowners, the 
capitalists and the prosperous peasants (kulaks and middle peasantry) were 
annihilated. Yet, despite the great quantitative changes and the sharp relative 
redistribution of the population among the various social groups, none of the 
social sectors listed had disappeared completely. However, new ones appeared 
and old ones reappeared. Communism emerged in an extremely limited area— 
in the Kremlin and its most important branches. The characteristics of slave- 
holding and feudal societies were restored to a certain extent. This, of course, is 
not simply an imitation of the obsolete or a restoration of the remote past of 
European peoples. The existence of profound coincidences, however, gives us 
sufficient grounds to speak of the appearance of traits of the old stratified system 
in this new Soviet society and to resort to the old terms without strained inter- 
pretation. 

Until now the Soviet political and socio-economic system has received no 
definitive, generally accepted terminological definition. The Stalinist Communists 
consider it to be socialistic, but the opposition called it “state capitalism,” as did 
many Social Democrats. The historian, Professor K. Lagodin, compares the 
Stalinist system with that of Ptolemy, agreeing with Hilferding and Nicolaevsky, 
that the term “state capitalism” is not applicable to Soviet society.* P. Berlin 
unhesitatingly calls the Soviet Union a class state.” Thus, we see that it is common 
practice in modern scientific and political writing to identify the Soviet system 
with earlier historical forms. 


The division of the country’s population into the peasantry, the workers and 
the intelligentsia, which the Communists employ in propagandizing Soviet 
socialism, was reflected in the constitution. Stalin spoke of it in his draft for a 
constitution, which recognizes the existence of two classes and the intelligentsia. 
He avoided defining the latter: 

... the class structure of our society has also changed. 

The class of landowners, of course, had been liquidated by the time of the 
victorious conclusion of the civil war. As regards the other exploiting classes, 
they have shared the fortune of the landowning class. There is no longer a 
class of capitalists in industry. There is no longer a class of kulaks in agri- 
culture. There are no more merchants or speculators in commerce. Thus, 
all the exploiting classes have been liquidated. 


5) V. Lenin, Izbrannye proizvedeniya v dvux tomakh (2d. ed.), Il, 684. 
®) Vestnik Instituta, No. I (1951), 85. 
7) Sotsialisticheskii Vestnik, No. I (1953), 21-24. 
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The working class has remained. 
The peasant class has remained. 
The intelligentsia has remained.® 


In demographic statistics another, more detailed classification of the popula- 
tion is used. Thus, for example, the BSE (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), using data 
from the 1939 census, divides the population of the USSR into eight social 
groups (see Table No. I). The population statistics exclude the Far North. On 
January 17, 1939 the total population of the USSR numbered 170,467,186. The 
difference amounts to 948,062. This last figure apparently includes the indigenous 
population (the nationalities, grouped according to the national okrugs), civilian 
workers, industrial and administrative workers and those in concentration camps. 


Table No. I 

Percentage of the Percentage of the 

Number Total, excluding Total, including 
Social Groups of People the North the North 
1. Urban and Rural Workers ................-- 54,566,283 32.19 32.03 
2. Urban and Rural Employees ................ 29,738,484 17.54 17.44 
4. Artisans in Cooperatives ................002: 3,888,434 2.29 2.28 
5. Artisans not in Cooperatives ............... 1,396,203 0.82 0.82 
8. Social Groups Not Indicated ................ 1,235,279 0.73 0.72 

Total Excluding the Far North: .......... 169,519,124 100.00 _ 

9. Inhabitants of the Far North ............... 949,062 _— 0.56 
Total Population of the USSR:............ 170,467,186 100.00 


Source: Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, Vol. “SSSR” (1948), 67. 


The last line (9) was added by us. There are two misprints in the encyclopedia: 
first, the ratio of workers is shown 2°/o higher than it really is, and the total, 
therefore, comes to 102°/0; secondly, the number of artisans in cooperatives is 
0.5 million lower than is indicated in official census data. 

In Table No. I a distinction is made between workers and employees.® How- 
ever, both categories include urban and rural inhabitants, which prevents com- 
parison of the data in this table with other earlier reference materials. The way 
in which this table distributes the USSR’s inhabitants into various social groups 
differs from methods used in other statistical materials. Thus, the “Class Com- 
position of the USSR’s Population in Percentages of the Total” for 1937 and 
1913, as presented in the Soviet prewar reference book,'® is based on a different 
principle of classifying the population into social groups. Soviet demographic 
statistics employ the latter principle considerably more often. Table No. II shows 

8) I. Stalin, Doklad o proekte Konstitutsii Soyuza SSR (1951), 21-22. 

®) For the sake of convenience the two major categories of Soviet employees, the rabochii 
and the sluzhashchii, are referred to as worker and employee in this publication in general. 
Table I lists the general categories of the Soviet population according to occupation. 

%) Sorsialisticheskoe stroitelstvo Soyuza SSR 1933-1938 gg, 1939 ed., 16; A. Fedoseev, 


Tvorcheskaya rol sovetskogo gosudarstva i prava v postroenii sotsialisticheskogo i kommunisti- 
cheskogo obshchestva (Gosyurizdat, 1951), 207. 
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this distribution. In this table, workers and employees form one group, which 
can be broken down into village cadres and urban workers, but no indication is 
given of the ratio between the number of employees and the number of workers. 


Table No. II 


The Class Composition of the Population of the USSR and of Russia 


——— 1913 ——— 1937 
Social Groups Total Total 


Employees in the National Economy (including their families) 28.5 16.7 58.3 34.7 


Including: 

Workers and Employees of the MTS and Kolkhozes .... (5.4) = (3.2) 
Kolkhozniks, Artisans and Craftsmen in Cooperatives ...... 93.3 55.5 
Individual Farmers (Excluding Kulaks) and Artisans and 

Craftsmen not in Cooperatives 111.3 65.1 9.4 5.6 
Bourgeois, Landowners and others 27.3 15.9 

Including: 

(21.0) (123) — 
Others (Students, Pensioners, Military Personnel, etc.) ...... 3.9 2.3 7.0 4.2 


In this table kolkhozniks and artisans and craftsmen in cooperatives form 
one social group. Individual farmers are grouped with workers, artisans and 
craftsmen not in cooperatives. In 1937 the bourgeois and non-working elements 
were no longer enumerated but they reappeared in the statistics of 1939. The size 
of the category “social groups not indicated” varies widely from table to table. 
It included 7 million in 1937, but in 1939 only 1,235,000 persons were thus 
classified, lowering the group’s relative size from 4.2°/o to .73°/o. This was due 
to the fact that in 1937 it included members of the Red Army, militarized units and 
employees of security organs and students of intermediary specialized schools 
and higher educational institutions. In 1939, however, they were distributed 
according to their former types of occupation. It is no accident, of course, that 
Soviet statistics use no uniform method of classifying social groups. Soviet 
statistics are Party statistics. Their goal is to avoid describing the social processes 
going on in the country and to conceal the real nature of the differentiation tak- 
ing place in Soviet society. 


In comparing the two tables, we must bear in mind that the material for 1937 
was not drawn up on the basis of a census but rather by selecting material from 
TsSU (Central Statistical Administration) sources. It therefore is much less 
reliable than the 1939 figures although the latter were also seriously altered. 


The unreliability of Soviet statistics complicates the study of the Soviet 
social structure. As a result we must limit our studies to the nature of the social 
regrouping processes, the most important of these being the redistribution of the 
population between the cities and the villages, the change in the composition of 
the urban workers (division into workers and employees) and the change in 
political rights of various social groups in relation to the process of class dif- 
ferentiation and isolation of the exploiting class. 
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The Urban and Rural Distribution of the Soviet Population 


Information in the Soviet press on changes in the sizes of the urban and rural 
population ends with the census of 1939 and Voznesensky’s report in his book 
Voennaya ekonomika SSSR v period otechestvennoi voiny. In 1940, after Soviet 
borders had been expanded in the West, there were 61 million urban inhabitants 
(32°/o) and 132 million rural inhabitants (68°/o). The latest demographic statistics 
remain secret. We must therefore resort to an indirect method of ascertaining 
the dynamics of movement of the urban and rural population on the basis of the 
growth in the number of workers in the Soviet economy. Of course the number 
of workers and employees is increasing in both urban and rural regions. How- 
ever, considering that the number of rural workers and employees (in MTS and 
sovkhozes) constitutes about a tenth of the total number of workers, we can 
tentatively assume that the correlation has remained unchanged. We must also 
overlook the changes which have occurred in the composition of the Soviet family 
(the number of workers and of dependents in a family) during the past 15 years. 
Whatever the size of these changes, they are negligible in relation to the overall 
picture. Therefore, in our calculations we can assume that the growth in the 
number of urban dwellers is proportional to that of the workers in the national 
economy, and on this basis establish the growth of the urban and rural popula- 
tion of the USSR. Table No. III shows the figures we arrived at for the size of the 
USSR’s urban population in 1950 and its likely increase by 1955. We have used 
data on the size of the USSR’s population in 1940 and its distribution between 
urban and rural areas as a basis. The size of the population in 1950 and 195¢ is 
accepted on the basis of our tentative calculations. 


Table No. III 
Movement of the Urban and Rural Population in the USSR 
1940 ——— 1950 ——— 1955 ——— 
In Millions In Millions */e In Millions ‘%e 
Total Population" ............ 193.0 100.0 201.0 100.0 216.0 100.0 
Workers and Employees ...... 30.5 15.8 39.2 18.7 45.0 42.0 
In Percentages as Compared 
100.0 129.0 147.0 
Urban Population ............ 61.0 316 79.0 376 91.0 42.2 
In Percentages as Compared 
tae 100.0 129.0 147.0 
Rural Population ............ 132.0 68.4 122.0 62.4 125.0 57.8 
In Percentages as Compared 
100.0 92.4 94.5 


11) Malenkov announced that the net increase in the ,or over the last three years 
was 9.5 million persons (Bolshevik, No. 18 [1952], 42). On this basis we can presume that the 
growth of population in five years will be 15 million persons. Thus, the figure of 216,000,000. 

As the table shows, the growth of the urban population is outstripping that 
of the rural population. In 1940, 32°/o of the total population lived in cities; in 
1950 the percentage of urban residents rose to 37.6°/o, and we can assume that 
by the end of 1955 almost 42°/o of the Soviet population will be living in the 


cities. Simultaneously, the absolute growth of the countryside is slowing down 
more and more and its relative size is noticeably decreasing. After 1955 a drop 
in the absolute number of rural inhabitants can be expected. 


In the rural areas the number of farm laborers is undergoing an increasing 
relative decline while the size of the rural intelligentsia is taking a sharp upturn. 
At the same time the rural administrative apparatus is growing, as is the number 
of manual and office workers in subsidiary operations—persons who are neither 
plowmen nor cattle raisers. Indirect indices can supply a qualitative evaluation 
of the situation in Soviet rural areas. On January 1, 1952 there were 350,000 
cultural and educational establishments in Soviet rural areas.'® The rural areas 
of the RSFSR alone had 24,500 clubs and 13,159 libraries, staffed with appro- 
priate personnel. Agronomists, who are frequently newcomers, are constantly 
being promoted to chairmanship of the enlarged kolkhozes. In the last two years 
alone, more than 12,000 agronomists and zootechnicians, graduates of agricultural 
and stock-raising institutes and schools, have been elected kolkhoz chairmen.'* 
The Party considers the process of advancing the intelligentsia to positions of 
leadership to be proceeding too slowly, especially in certain republics such as the 
Ukraine and Belorussia'*. We can judge the size of the Soviet rural intelligentsia 
from the fact that in the Ukraine alone, whose population composes a fifth of 
the Soviet total, close to 70,000 agricultural specialists are already at work." 
There are already 5,000 agronomists and other agricultural specialists in the 
Altai krai."® 

At one time a great expansion of rural subsidiary enterprises was contemplated. 
A large number of wood-, brick- and tile- manufacturing workshops were built. The 
first postwar Five Year Plan gave much attention to this question. The Party has 
recently made an abrupt change in its policy, however, and now frowns on the 
building of subsidiary enterprises, as these enterprises “divert the kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes from solving the problems of agricultural production and are a 
hindrance to the development of agriculture.”!? In the same speech Malenkov 
called for a cessation in the building of subsidiary enterprises in rural areas, 
liquidation of many already existing and dismissal of their workers. This measure, 
of course, cannot check the proletarianization of the countryside, which the Party 
and the government are carrying out through other channels. 

The number of MTS and sovkhoz employees is increasing. The size of the 
cadres mechanizing agrarian production is continuing to grow at an undiminished 
pace. On January 1, 1941 there were 7,020 MTS in the USSR. By the beginning 
of 1947 the number of MTS had increased to 7,584. As Malenkov notes: 

... in connection with the significant increase in mechanization of agri- 
culture and forestry during the postwar years the MTS network has been 
expanded. Many new forest stations have recently been set up for mechanizing 


2) Pravda, January 29, 1953, pp. 2-3- 

3) Pravda, January 10, 1953, Leading article. 

14) Ibid. 

15) Ibid. 

16) Pravda, January 13, 1953» P- 2 

17) G. M. Malenkov, “Rech na XIX s’ezde KPSS,” Bolshevik, No. 19 (1952), 33- 
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field-protecting afforestation, meadow melioration stations to mechanize land 
drainage and improve meadows and pastures, mechanized stock-raising stations 
for mechanizing heavy work in stock-raising. During this time a total of 
1,546 new machine tractor, forest protection, meadow melioration and 
mechanized stock-raising stations were set up, and there are now 8,939 such 
stations in existence.'® 


Taking into account the expansion of individual units and the broadening of 
their scope of activity, one must conclude that the number of mechanizing cadres 
is outstripping the growth in the number of MTS, which have increased by 27°/o 
since 1940. It is quite probable that the station cadres have increased by 
30-35°/o since that time. We can estimate the number of new rural mechanization 
workers by the fact that some 4 million mechanizers, including 2.5 million tractor 
operators, more than 550,000 combine operators and assistants, 223,000 chauf- 
feurs and 145,000 tractor brigadiers were trained in MTS and agrarian mechani- 
zation schools between 1932 and 1941.!® These figures include refresher courses, 
re-education and formal registration in courses. The actual number of persons 
trained is somewhat lower than the figures given, but it is not less than 3 million 
persons. 

After the war, due to the loss of a large number of rural mechanizers at the 
front, new cadres had to be trained to replace them, and the training of supple- 
mentary cadres had to be expanded. With the development of new occupations 
it became necessary to train new types of workers for the rural areas. During the 
1950-51 school year, 2,540,000 kolkhozniks were enrolled in three year agro- 
zootechnical courses. In addition, 1,216,000 persons were trained to be brigadiers, 
managers of stock farms and field-team leaders in shorter courses.”° 


Despite the slow electrification of the Soviet countryside, the rural cadres 
of electrical workers are steadily growing in number. The output of rural electric 
power stations by the end of 1950 had increased 2.8 times over that of 1940. 
In rural areas of the Ukraine 25 hydroelectric stations and 7 peat-fuelled stations 
were built during 1952. More than 4,770 rural electric power stations are now in 
operation.2! There are 1,300 electric power stations in Kazakhstan, which 
provide electricity for more than 1,150 kolkhozes, sovkhozes and MTS.”* At the 
present time the total output of rural electric power stations i» | uban is more 
than 10,000 kilowatts. It is planned to double their output dur: ; the second 
postwar Five Year 

The number of electrical engineers, electric power station workers and 
electricians in rural areas, the sovkhozes and the MTS now stands at the im- 
pressive figure of 100,000 to 200,000. 

The gradual transformation of the kolkhozniks into narrowly specialized 
agrarian workers is not only a result of the economic revolution; it is also a 


18) Ibid. p. 30. 

19) Kalendar-spravochnik 1952 g. (Politizdat), 372. 
20) Ibid. p. 383. 
21) af December 26, 1952. 

2) Izvestiya, September 4, 1952. 

°3) Literaturnaya gazeta, January 29, 1953. 
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conscious effort by the Party and the government to industrialize farm labor. 
The enlargement of the kolkhozes is a further step in the proletarianization of 
the countryside and the creation of narrowly specialized branches of agrarian 
production. There is a great need for specialized labor in the larger and more 
mechanized farms and there the proletarianization of the peasantry is being 
carried out more consistently. 

The extent to which the Party is forcing this second kolkhoz revolution 
can be seen from the following figures: on January 1, 1950 there were 254,000 
kolkhozes in the USSR; at the present time there are only 97,000, that is, it 
decreased by a factor of 2.6. 

There is yet another important postwar development in the agricultural 
labor force of the USSR. The majority of the rural mechanizers and workers 
are men. In view of the serious shortage of men, work on the land and on live- 
stock farms is chiefly being done by women. The predominance of female labor 
is artificially maintained by the policy of mobilizing young men from rural 
areas into labor reserves. Two or three times more men than women move from 
rural to urban areas. Such a situation increases the social pressure in the Soviet 
villages and sharpens the contradiction between the city and the countryside. 


The kolkhoz and rural intelligentsia is beginning to play an increasingly 
important role in the Soviet countryside. It is taking over all the managerial and 
administrative functions. As we have noted, persons with higher or intermediate 
specialized education are being elected or appointed members and chairmen of 
administrative boards and rural governing organizations to an increasing degree. 
The Soviet countryside is changing its appearance. It is yielding to the city, and, 
at the same time, it is mingling with the urban element. The rural intelligentsia 
is in a very ambiguous position. As an element alien to the countryside (social 
origin and former rural residence have no importance), it intensifies the urban- 
rural conflict. The countryside regards its imported leaders to be, in essence, the 
henchmen and minions of the exploiting state, whose orders they blindly and 
often ruthlessly carry out. It is no wonder that the peasants consider them 
representatives of a different and, furthermore, an antagonistic class. 

Among the rural population there is still another social group which we have 
not as yet mentioned—the individual farmers—destined for extinction. In 1939, 
including their families, they numbered 3 million persons. Their numbers in- 
creased after the annexation of the Western Ukraine, Western Belorussia and the 
Baltic States, but the vigorous collectivization and liquidation of prosperous 
peasants in these areas greatly reduced their ranks. We can assume that in the 
new census the individual farmer will no longer figure as a social group of the 
Soviet countryside. Individual village craftsmen also seem to be on the way out. 
At present this group is rapid!y disappearing, in so far as the new generation 
does not carry on the work of the old one, and the old one has practically died 
out during the 35 years of the Soviet regime. 

Considering all these changes, past and present, in the Soviet countryside we 
must take the following groups into account in determining its social composition: 
(a) the kolkhoz peasants, formal owners of collective property, who are gradually 
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being transformed into an agrarian proletariat; (b) kolkhoz and sovkhoz workers 
and the workers of the MTS, rural subsidiary enterprises and electric power 
stations who are really a rural proletariat; (c) the rural intelligentsia and the 
rural bureaucracy, consisting of Party organizers, leaders of kolkhozes, sovkhozes, 
MTS, repair bases and various rural enterprises. The size of the first group is 
dropping most sharply, and the increase in the last group is most evident. Rural 
artisans and individual farmers should be considered already liquidated as a 
social group. 
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Soviet Foreign Trade as an Element of Communist Party Policy 


N. GRADOBOEV 


The latter half of 1953 and first months of 1954 saw the Soviet Union con- 
clude trade agreements with Argentina, Canada, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
France, Great Britain, Greece, Iceland, India, Iran, Italy, Norway, Sweden and 
Western Germany. The Ministries of Foreign Trade of the satellites were equally 
active. In the same period Peking, for example, carried on negotiations or signed 
agreements with 13 countries: Ceylon, India, Chile, Finland, France, Great Britain, 
Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Holland, Pakistan, Switzerland and Western Germany. 

The West reacted to this unexpected activity with mixed feelings. Some called 
it the “trade offensive” and tended to consider it nothing more than a new 
political maneuver in the cold war. The majority, however, interpreted it as a 
reflection of internal difficulties in the USSR and the “People’s Democracies;” 
they welcomed this expansion of trade between East and West, interpreting the 
new tendency as an indication that the Communist system itself is changing. This 
debate is still going on, with the leading economists of the Western world and 
even the governments themselves taking part in it. To determine who is right, 
we must first study the available facts. 

One thing must first be made clear, in order to avoid any misunderstandings 
in regard to the author’s conclusions. If it is still possible to maintain that politi- 
cally the Communist bloc consists of several governmental units (although this 
author considers such a statement an anachronism), it certainly must be agreed 
that from the economic standpoint it comprises a single whole, at least as far as 
economic relations with the Western world are concerned. The monopoly prin- 
ciple in foreign trade is accepted all the way from the Elbe to Canton. The 
Soviet Gosplan and Ministry of Foreign Trade issue general directives for trade 
with the “capitalist world,” and none of the People’s Democracies would dare 
make any significant deviations from these directives. Only Peking has managed 
to preserve some degree of independence in this respect, but it is definitely not as 
much as is supposed by some Western observers. Therefore, today the term 
“Soviet foreign trade,” actually encompasses the economic relationship of the 
800 million people living under Communist power to the non-Communist world. 

The scope of the present work, however, does not permit an examination of 
Soviet foreign trade so defined. We are obliged to limit our account to the foreign 
trade of the USSR considered as only a part of the whole economic unit. We 
shall exclude the Soviet trade with its satellites from our analysis, for that trade 
is “intra-empire” to a greater extent than is, let us say, Great Britain’s trade with 
her dominions and colonies. Thus, the subject of this article is: the trade of the 
USSR with the countries of the non-Communist world, as an element of the 
foreign and domestic policy of the “Communist empire.” 


Recent Soviet Foreign Trade Maneuvers 


In Athens in late July 1953, the USSR and Greece signed an agreement provid- 
ing for ro million dollars trade annually. The USSR was to provide lumber, 
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coal, oil and dried fish in return for tobacco and spices. A three-year agreement 
concluded with France in the same month stipulated an increase in trade from 
12 to 34 million dollars during the first year. Under this contract, the Soviet 
Union provides such strategic raw materials as oil, chromium, manganese and 
asbestos, and receives wool, artificial silk, citrus fruits, cocoa, lead, vegetable 
oils, boilers and 5,000 tons of railroad equipment. Also in June, the USSR 
agreed to purchase 15,000 tons of salted herring from Holland. 

In July and August there were reports that Soviet trade representatives in 
various countries were negotiating for the purchase of large quantities of butter. 
It was reported that in July alone the USSR bought 33,000 tons from Denmark, 
Holland, Australia and New Zealand. Then, acting through private intermediaries, 
the USSR began lengthy negotiations for the purchase of a large quantity of 
butter accumulated by the United States government in its price support pro- 
gram. Nothing came of these talks because the United States refused to sell 
to the USSR below market prices. Simultaneously the USSR was offering so 
much lumber to Western European countries that it suddenly became a serious 
competitor to such lumber exporters as Sweden, Norway and Finland. 

Not limiting itself to Europe, the USSR sounded out other possible markets. 
Last summer a Soviet trade mission, hinting at the possibility of similar orders 
in the future, began negotiating with Japanese shipbuilders for the construction 
of a 10,000 ton freighter. The Israeli government was recipient of a Soviet 
offer to sell 75,000 tons of petroleum and petroleum products. In September 
Izvestia began discussing the possibility of significantly increasing trade with 
Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and Cuba. But Soviet interest centered mainly in Argen- 
tina, with whom a 200 million dollar trade agreement was signed in August. 
Argentine deliveries would consist chiefly of linseed oil, wool, leather and other 
agricultural products; the Soviet Union would furnish 500,000 tons of crude 
oil, 300,000 tons of coal, 100,000 tons of iron and steel, 60,000 tons of rails, and 
40,000 tons of pipe for the petroleum industry. The first transport carrying 
Soviet cast iron and steel arrived in Argentina this January, two months after 
the first shipments of Argentine meat, fats and other goods had reached the 
USSR. 

In September reports that the USSR intended to export petroleum and by- 
products on a large scale began to appear. Even the quantity, 2 million tons 
annually, was revealed. Also in September, the USSR concluded a new 35 mil- 
lion dollar trade pact with France, providing for Soviet import of artificial silk, 
wool, tankers and freighters, and export of coal, wheat, chromium, manganese 
and asbestos. Simultaneously, Poland signed a pact with France, agreeing to 
supply the latter with wheat, butter, coal and lumber. 

Throughout the autumn and winter the volume of Soviet purchases in Western 
countries continued to rise. Five thousand tons of frozen meat were purchased 
from France, 50,000 tons of sugar from Great Britain, 10,000 tons of meat from 
Holland, citrus fruits from Israel, freighters from Italy, wool from Australia, etc. 

The Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade has shown special interest in the Bri- 
tish Commonwealth. A delegation of English businessmen arrived in Moscow 
in late January, and in the first days of February the world heard the sensational 
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news that the USSR had proposed a three-year trade agreement (1955-1957) 
with Great Britain calling for a total exchange of 400 million pounds sterling 
worth of goods. (This would have meant an elevenfold increase in Soviet 
purchases from England, since British export to the USSR amounted to about 
12 million pounds sterling last year.) However, the British delegation returned 
home with agreements for only 16 million pounds, plus offers for 48 million 
more. The sale of large quantities of gold by the Soviet Union to the Bank of 
England in exchange for dollars and pounds also caused a great sensation. 
Western economists estimated in January that the USSR had placed 150 million 
dollars worth of gold on Western markets. This was the Soviet Union’s first 
mass gold export in more than thirty years. 

In contrast to the increase in trade with some countries and the offers of 
special trade advantages to Western Germany, the Soviet Union, after the fall 
of Mossadegh, curtailed its trade with Iran. The pact signed in Helsinki in 
January of this year reduces trade with Finland even more sharply. It calls 
for the purchase of 7 million dollars worth of Finnish goods, and for Soviet 
exports valued at 100 million dollars. The corresponding figures for 1953 were 
152 and 113 million dollars. One of the reasons for the reduction in trade with 
Finland is the fact that Finland completed her reparation payments to the 
USSR in 1953. 

The Soviet trade activities enumerated above have been accompanied by an 
intensive propaganda campaign on the part of the Communists and their fellow 
travelers in the West. The campaign, which employed both open and secret 
methods, was designed to convince the West, including trade and industrial 
circles, that the Soviet Union is seriously interested in expanding commercial 
relations with the West and wishes to establish those relations on a long term 
basis, and that East-West trade is already substantial enough to be a serious 
factor in overcoming the economic crisis now beginning in the US and threaten- 
ing to spread to the other countries of the Western world. This campaign has 
had the desired results on the minds of many people in the West. A by-product 
of the campaign is an impression among many Western economists that Soviet 
trade with the West was considerably greater in 1953 than in 1952, and that 
since Stalin’s death Soviet purchases in the West have consisted mainly of con- 
sumer goods and food products. 

For this reason, a group of leading economists of the US State Department, 
Department of Defense and Department of Overseas Operations published a 
special report in February on the trade of the free world with the USSR in 
1953. Excerpts from this account appeared in the New York Times on Feb- 
ruary 22. It pointed cut that, despite all the sensational reports coming out of 
Moscow in recent months, the trade of the free world with the USSR was actu- 
ally lower last year than in 1952. Western exports to the USSR amounted to 
481 million dollars in 1952, whereas preliminary estimates place the 1953 figure 
at 325 to 350 million dollars. 

The account also belied the report published in Moscow last December that 
the USSR had purchased 1 billion rubles worth of consumer goods (250 million 
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dollars at the official rate of exchange) from other countries in 1953. According 
to American experts, from June 1953 through January 1954 the Soviet Union 
made the following purchases of consumer goods: butter, 40 million dollars; lard, 
2 million; cheese, 3.7 million; herring, 15 million; meat, 22 million; sugar, 1.4 
million; textiles, 28 million; citrus fruits, 7 million—total, 119.1 million dollars. 
If we add a few million dollars for the possible purchases of other consumer 
goods, the total of Soviet import of these goods still represents less than half of 
all Soviet purchases. In other words, there has been no change in the nature of 
Soviet trade with the non-Communist world. 


The Statistics Department of the UN made analogous deductions even 
earlier. (See The New York Times, December 13, 1953). According to these data, 
Soviet imports from the countries outside the Soviet bloc totaled approximately 
450 million dollars in 1952, and only 300 million in 1953. The corresponding 
Soviet export figures were over 420 million and less than 330 million. The UN 
figures show that the greatest drop in trade was with Great Britain, Italy and 
Egypt. Soviet purchases in Great Britain during the first nine months of last 
year totaled only 28.5 million dollars, as compared with 92 million in 1952. 
Exports to Great Britain in the same period were 74 million dollars, as compared 
with 133.7 million in 1952. Trade with Italy dropped 75 %. The statistics place 
the trade between the East European satellites and the West at about the same 
volume in 1952 and 1953. On the other hand, the newspaper of West German 
trade and industrial circles, Handelsblatt, wrote in mid-December that the 
trade of Western Germany with the countries of the Communist bloc amounted to 
144 million dollars in the first nine months of 1953, as compared to some 100 
million for the corresponding period of 1952. 

How important, proportionally speaking, has Soviet foreign trade been in 
the world trade picture in recent years? The Christian Science Monitor, in a 
survey of “the Soviet trade offensive” (January 11, 1954), presented the follow- 
ing round figures for world trade in dollars—165 billion in 1951, 155 billion 
in 1952, and 145 billion in 1953. Thus, Soviet trade with the West in 1952 
constituted about 0.3% of the world total, and fell to 0.2% the next year. In 
his article, “Malenkov’s Trade Weapon,” published in the first 1954 issue of the 
Virginia Quarterly, Carol Kilpatrick points out that in 1913 the trade of Im- 
perial Russia accounted for 4.2% of world exports and 3.6% of world imports. 
The high point in Soviet export activity was reached in 1932, but even then it 
constituted no more than 2.3% of the world total. By 1935-1937 it had dropped 
to 1.3%, and has continued to fall ever since. A similar tendency is observed 
in imports which fell from 2.7% in 1931 to 0.9% in 1937. 

In absolute figures, Soviet exports reached the high water mark in 1930, with 
4,539,800,000 rubles, and Soviet imports in 1931, with 4,839,900,000 rubles 
(see symposium Soviet Economic Growth, Evanston, Illinois, 1953, p. 339). But 
the period between 1929 and 1932 cannot be accepted as a normal one in Soviet 
foreign trade. During the severe economic crisis that beset the West, the USSR 
for purely political reasons resorted to dumping in the hope of intensifying the 
depression and thereby provoking a revolution in one or more countries. Soviet 
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imports grew to huge proportions during the Second World War, but that cannot 
be considered trade, since American Lend-Lease aid was a one-way affair. 


Thus, Soviet trade with the non-Communist world fluctuated between 1 % 
and 2% until the cold war began; since then it has been measured in tenths of 
one percent of the world total. Even if the present Soviet Minister of Foreign 
Trade, I. G. Kabanov, should succeed in putting all his promises into practice, 
even if the volume of Soviet foreign trade should rise tenfold (which is not very 
likely), Soviet export and import will still not exceed 2% or 3% of the world 
total. 

Is there any reason, then, for speaking of a Soviet “trade offensive” or 
“trade weapon” as a real factor in Soviet policy? Are not all these apprehensions 
mere figments of the warped imagination of people who see a Communist threat 
even where it is physically impossible for such a threat to exist? 


The answer is no! Despite the qualitative insignificance of Soviet foreign 
trade, it is a potentially powerful weapon in the hands of the Communist 
regime and a vital element in Soviet foreign and domestic policy. The fact that 
Soviet foreign trade is a governmental monopoly and that a propaganda 
campaign accompanies every Soviet move in that area makes the foreign trade 
of the USSR a purely political weapon. The combination of these two factors 
can make the most paltry commercial exchange between the USSR and another 
country a mighty instrument for exerting pressure on the latter. Let us examine 
the two factors. 


The Monopoly of Foreign Trade in the USSR 


The opinion is widespread in the West that this monopoly is extended by 
the government merely to prevent the anarchy often observed in the trade rela- 
tions of countries with a partly capitalistic system. This opinion does not agree 
with the Bolshevik’s own explanation of the reasons for the monopoly’s existence: 


The organization of foreign trade in a proletarian state under the conditions of capitalist 
encirclement should have two basic goals—maximum assistance to and stimulation of the 
country’s productive forces, and defense of the budding socialist economy from economic 
encroachment by capitalist countries. (From a resolution by the Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Russian Communist Party in October, 1925. See The VKP(b) in the Re- 
solutions and Decisions of its Congresses, Moscow, 1941, Part 2, p. 34). 

... As long as there is a Soviet regime, the monopoly of foreign trade will live and 
prosper no matter what happens. (Stalin, Works, Vol. 9, p. 135). 

The monopoly of foreign trade, established by a decree of April 22, 1918, signed by 
Lenin and Stalin, has been of fundamental importance in defending the economic independence 
of the Soviet Union from capitalist encirclement; it is one of the basic levers of socialist 
construction. The Bolshevik Party has fought resolutely against the enemies of the people 
trying to destroy or weaken the monopoly of foreign trade. (Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklo- 
pediya, Volume 8, p. 287, 1951). 


Thus, even officially, the monopoly of foreign trade is included among the 
“means of struggle against the capitalist encirclement”—open and secret diplo- 
macy, demoralization of the enemy through fifth columns, stimulation of the 
class struggle and national revolutions, espionage and even armed force. The 
foreign trade monopoly is necessary to the Soviet government not for exploiting 
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the possibilities of Soviet export and import or for harmonizing Soviet foreign 
trade with the planning organs of non-Communist countries, but rather for co- 
ordinating the means of economically influencing the enemy, that is, the capitalist 
world, with the means of political, diplomatic, military, psychological and di- 
versionist influence. 

The volume and type of Soviet trade with a foreign country depend ex- 
clusively on the chances of breaking the “chain of capitalist encirclement” in 
that country and of making it to some extent dependent on the USSR. They 
are in no way determined by the advantages of marketing Soviet goods there. 
Nor are the volume and type of Soviet export determined by the surplus or 
shortage of different goods in the USSR. The foreign policy plans of the Com- 
munist Party are the only consideration. Similarly foreign policy rather than 
the needs of the Soviet population or even those of the economy of the USSR 
defines the volume and character of Soviet imports. 

There are instances in the history of international trade relations when the 
USSR unexpectedly cancelled or abrogated trade agreements with the govern- 
ment or private firms of a non-Communist country, even when the conditions 
of the agreement were most advantageous to the USSR, and placed similar 
orders in another country on less favorable conditions. In most cases the abroga- 
tion was not preceded by an unfriendly act on the part of the other country, 
but it almost always coincided with the beginning or imminence of an economic 
crisis or depression there. The Soviet Union hoped to incite social disturbances 
or revolutionary disorders. In such cases no concessions or better offers on the 
part of the supplying country could deter the Soviet agents. 

For this reason the opinion has long been held in Western trade circles that 
the USSR is extremely unreliable as a commercial partner. In following the com- 
ments of leading organs of the British press, such as the Times, Observer or 
Economist, one becomes aware of great apprehensions in British banking and 
industrial circles that the Soviet offers, in spite of their external attractiveness, 
might prove to be an economic trap. Sir Harry Silkington, President of the 
Federation of British Industries, gave these fears their most distinct expression: 
“Few, if any, of us would put down an expensive new plant or buildings to cater 
for trade with countries where initial orders may never be repeated regardless 
of the price, regardless of the value we may offer, but simply on political 
grounds.” (The New York Times, March 2, 1954.) 

The trade of Western Germany, and especially Berlin, with the Soviet Union 
and its satellites is a good illustration of why these fears are justified. In this 
case the barometer of Soviet trade has always indicated changes in the weather. 
Obstacles to trade suddenly appear, only to disappear just as suddenly, and the 
prosperity or bankruptcy of a West German manufacturer fulfilling Soviet 
orders depends literally on the mood in which the Soviet High Commissioner 
to Germany wakes up in the morning. 

Another opinion prevalent in the West is that Soviet trade representatives 
are good at driving hard bargains and obtaining extremely advantageous con- 
tracts for the USSR. Yet foreign trade more often occasions a loss for the USSR 
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than a profit. The loss can be tolerated only because everything in the Soviet 
Union belongs to the state, the standard of living is extremely low, remuneration 
of labor can in no way be compared with Western standards, and many of 
the exported goods are manufactured by forced labor. 


Soviet foreign trade is unprofitable because it frequently resorts to dumping, 
that is, selling Soviet goods in large quantities at below cost prices (if cost price 
is measured in the normal way rather than by Soviet standards). The best 
known case occurred in 1930-1933, when Stalin hoped to deepen the depression 
in the West and cause a revolution. These were, as we have noted, the big years 
of Soviet foreign trade. The main articles of export, besides lumber, were wheat, 
sugar, and fish and livestock products. These were also the years of the cata- 
strophic famine in the south of the European part of the USSR. Seven million 
people perished in the Ukraine alone. Each pound of meat, fish, or bread could 
have saved a life at home. But the people were left to die, and cargoes of wheat, 
fish, fats and sugar made their way abroad from Leningrad, Odessa, Archangel, 
and Vladivostok in the name of a western Communist revolution destined never 
to be realized. This is one striking example of the purely political character of 
Soviet foreign trade. 


Similarly, between August 1939 and June 1941 Stalin made the USSR a base 
for Hitler Germany’s supply of wheat, oil and other strategic raw materials. The 
Soviet economy neither derived nor could hope to derive any particular ad- 
vantages from this intensive trade with Germany. The “trade” was actually 
almost entirely one-sided. Moreover, the larger scale deliveries of food and 
strategic materials to Germany over that year and a half largely exhausted the 
Soviet quartermaster depots, and this proved quite telling from the moment the 
German army crossed the Soviet frontier. 


While the governmental monopoly makes Soviet foreign trade an instrument 
of Soviet foreign policy, Soviet propaganda increases the efficiency of the 
instrument by giving many people a distorted impression of the scale of Soviet 
trade operations and of their purely political motivation. Let us take, for 
example, the same period of extensive Soviet export activity, 1930-1933. The 
appearance of Soviet caviar, canned fish, sugar, furs and high grade wheat flour 
on world markets in large quantities, together with skilful use of propaganda 
by the Communists and their fellow-travelers, concealed the famine and the 
bitter resistance of the peasantry to collectivization almost completely from the 
outside world. 


It is difficult for Soviet people who actually witnessed that catastrophe and 
what probably is the greatest war of a people against its government (judging by 
the toll in human life) to understand why the Western press contained only 
spasmodic notices of “food supply difficulties” in certain areas of the USSR. 
The word “famine” was rarely encountered. It is true that most of the American, 
French, English, German and other Western newspaper correspondents in 
Moscow at the time were avowed Communists or fellow travelers. They generally 
furnished their papers with the type of news the Kremlin wished. Also, the 
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regime did all it could to prevent foreign correspondents from visiting the 
famine areas and regions of especially harsh measures against the peasants. 

This was not the only reason for the West’s almost complete ignorance of the 
terrible things going on in the USSR. Perhaps the most important was that 
editors and publishers refused to print the accurate descriptions they did receive. 
There were cans of Soviet soft caviar, smoked grey mullet and mackerel, and 
live sterlet and sturgeon in the food stores next door; this was more than suf- 
ficient to “disprove” the famine reports. This author has personally heard 
American newspaper editors confirm this. Now that twenty years have passed 
it is hard to believe that the Bolsheviks could have deceived the world so brazen- 
ly and on so large a scale. 

The years 1932-1933 provide yet another illustration of the use of foreign 
trade as a purely political weapon. While trading at an accelerated rate with 
the majority of Western countries, the USSR unexpectedly and sharply curtailed 
its trade with the neighboring Baltic states. Imports from Estonia, for example, 
were cut to a mere 11.6%, and in the worst year of the world’s economic crisis, 
1932, to 4.2% of the average for the late twenties. Frantic efforts of Estonian 
companies and even of the Estonian government came to naught. The People’s 
Commissariat of Foreign Trade of the USSR turned a deaf ear to even the most 
advantageous terms, in the hope of breaking the resistance of the Baltic peoples 
to Soviet influence, and in order to increase trade with countries more distant 
from the USSR and thereby further the myth of prosperity in the USSR. The 
Baltic countries were too close to be fooled. Therefore the flow of goods had to 
be diverted from them to other countries. Whether such a move was in the 
economic interests of the Soviet Union or not meant nothing to the Soviet leaders. 

If we bear in mind this peculiarity of Soviet foreign trade, the Soviet trade 
activity of recent months appears in a different light. It does not reflect a desire 
on the part of the Malenkov regime to ease the lot of its subjects by providing 
them with the foodstuffs and consumer goods they so sorely need. The size of 
their imports is far too meager for this. 

Let us take another look at the 1953 import figures: 40 million dollars worth 
of butter, 2 million dollars worth of lard and pig fat, 3.7 million of cheese, 15 
million worth of herring, 22 million of meat, 1.4 million of sugar, 28 million of 
textiles, and 7 million of citrus fruits. Let us assume that these goods will all 
go to the stores of Soviet cities and industrial centers. In August of last year, at 
a session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, Malenkov placed the urban popula- 
tion at 80 million (see Pravda, August 9, 1953). Then, what could the annual 
per capita consumption of the imported goods be during the year? 

Answer: 50 cents worth of butter, 2.5 cents worth of lard or fat, 4.5 cents 
worth of cheese, 20 cents worth of herring, 28 cents worth of meat, 2 cents 
worth of sugar, 35 cents worth of textiles, and 9 cents worth of oranges or 
lemons, In other words, the imports can have only an infinitesimal effect on the 
Soviet urban dweller’s living standard—and this even if we assume that not 
a single inhabitant of rural communities will buy any of the imported items, 
that is, if we exclude 120 million Soviet citizens from our calculations. 
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The next problem is to determine the quantitative relationship of the im- 
ported goods to the total volume of the corresponding products intended for sale 
to the population. We shall take prices on the world market as our basis for 
recomputation of the plans for production of food stuffs and consumer goods for 
1953 as stated in the joint resolutions of the Soviet of Ministers of the USSR 
and Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union on October 
28 and 30, 1953. The percentages then appear as follows: meat, 1%; sugar, 
0.5 %; textiles, 2%; cheese, 4%, herring, 5 %; butter, 8%. Thus, with the single 
exception of butter, the highly publicized Soviet imports in recent months are 
insignificant from the standpoint of the world market, the Soviet population, 
and even Soviet domestic trade. The “new era” in Soviet foreign trade, as an 
expression of the Malenkov regime’s “care” for the population, is nothing more 
than a myth created by Soviet propaganda. 

The unreasonableness of Soviet foreign trade becomes even more obvious if 
we take a look at the items of export. As we have already noted, the Soviet Union 
began exporting oil and petroleum products in 1953. True enough, this export 
has not yet attained sufficient proportions to be felt much on the world pe- 
troleum market; but the volume is increasing and the prices are obviously at a 
dumping level. Is this the result of a surplus in the USSR, over and above the 
peacetime and military needs? On the contrary, there is a shortage of oil, gasoline 
and kerosene throughout the Soviet Union. The 1953 oil quota was officially 
fulfilled 100.9% (see Izvestia, January 31, 1954), but /zvestia and Pravda for 
January and February of this year and for the last months of last year provide 
sufficient evidence that automotive and water transportation, agriculture and 
the different branchs of industry, have been working spasmodically due to a 
severe shortage of fuel oil. And under these conditions the USSR took to ex- 
porting oil! 

It is approximately the same in the lumber industry. The USSR has begun 
competing with Sweden, Norway and Finland in lumber export, although the 
Ministry of the Wood and Paper Industry of the USSR fulfilled only 93% of 
its 1953 quota. The plans for construction of industrial plants, homes, railroad 
lines (and repairs on those already in existence), live stock, housing, etc., were 
frustrated in many areas by an acute shortage of railroad ties, planks, beams 
and other wooden building materials. In November and December the Soviet 
press was filled with reports of an acute shortage of firewood even in big cities 
such as Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Riga, etc. 

An analysis of the other goods being exported from the USSR gives similar 
results. There is only one type of production of which there is such a surplus 
that export is a virtual necessity—we are referring, of course, to the production 
of works of Lenin and Stalin, and other types of Communist literature. The 
USSR has indisputably cornered the market in this area of “foreign trade,” but 
few people will seek an economic explanation of this special trade. 

Thus, it is necessary to conclude that Soviet foreign trade is not a means of 
economic intercourse with other countries and peoples. Neither is it an ap- 
preciable component of the economy, nor does it contribute to satisfaction of 
the needs of the population. It is just another element in the incessant attack on 


non-Communist countries. It is an integral ingredient of the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union, not the Soviet Union as a country or regime, but the Soviet Union 
as the basis of Communist revolution in the entire world. It is therefore correct 
to conclude that the foreign trade of the USSR is an element of the foreign 
policy of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

What is the basic goal of Soviet foreign policy at the present time? It is a 
double one: to split the camp of the enemies of the USSR, thus isolating the 
United States from her European and non-European allies, and to stimulate 
an economic depression in the United States and the other leading countries of 
the West, thus forcing the United States to return to a policy of isolationism and 
leave Western Europe at the mercy of the Soviet Union. 

Which of the two goals is the new economic offensive now serving? For the 
time being it is the first, for the volume of Soviet trade with the West—in fact, 
the volume of the trade of the whole Communist bloc—is still too small. The 
success or failure of the Malenkov regime’s maneuverings in world trade will 
depend, in the final analysis, on the West’s understanding of the essence of Soviet 
foreign trade. 

We must not forget that the present trade offensive is developing in circum- 
stances entirely different from those of twenty years ago. Cautioning voices 
against gullible acceptance of the enticing offers of Comrade Kabanov and his 
Ministry have been heard from all sides. We have already noted the skepticism 
with which the Soviet trade offers have been met in England. The following is 
an excerpt from “Malenkov’s Trade Weapon,” an article by C. Kilpatrick in the 
Virginia Quarterly, 1954: 

... As long as the Communists remain unyielding and uncooperative on the major issues 
that divide the world, the West can hardly be blamed if it declines to help them out of their 
economic difficulties at small gain to itself. If it did so without naming terms, it would be 
throwing away one of the few cards it now holds. But if that card is to be played in such 
a way as to extract the maximum of reasonableness from the Communist bloc, it must be 
played by a single hand. For individual nations of the free world to break away and seek 
private deals with the bloc at this moment of détente would be fatal not only for their 


partners but also for themselves... There is no reason for the West to be panicked by the 
Communist trade campaign. As long as the free countries stand together, they have 


little to fear. 

A conference was held in Washington in August 1953 to discuss different 
aspects of Soviet imperialism. High government officials, eminent journalists 
and military figures, and representatives of industrial, commercial and union 
circles participated in the conference. One of the speakers, Willis C. Armstrong, 
Deputy Director, Office of International Materials Policy, Department of State, 
spoke of Soviet utilization of trade as an offensive weapon against the non- 
Communist world. His concluding words can serve as concluding words for this 


article as well: 


We must assume that the Soviet rulers will try to use trade to foster their political ob- 
jectives, but we must not allow ourselves to be frightened by Soviet trade and trade methods. 
The countries of the free world are striving to build a healthy economy, reduce trade 
barriers, protect security, encourage economic development, and expand output and employ- 
ment. If the free world puts primary attention on its own economic strength and at the same 
time continues to expose the facts of Soviet economics, trade and politics, the Soviet trade 


weapon can do it little harm. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Soviet Policy at Home and Abroad 


The campaign for elections to the Supreme Soviet has been the most outstand- 
ing feature of recent domestic policy. It seems to conclude the purge of the middle 
Party echelons which was designed to strengthen the position of the new “col- 
lective” leadership. 

In foreign policy, the utilization of the achievement of Soviet diplomats at 
the Berlin Conference (the invitation of China to Geneva), the propaganda pre- 
paration for the Geneva Conference and the continuation of the “peace offen- 
sive” with the purpose of destroying the unity of the free world and its military 
and political consolidation have characterized foreign political activity. 


The Army and the Supreme Soviet 


The nomination of candidates for election to the Supreme Soviet shows the 
changes in the top echelons of the Soviet Army since the last election in 1950. 
In addition the nomination of candidates and the elections themselves give some 
answers to the question: “What are the role and influence of the Army in the 
overall structure of the governmental apparatus at the present time?” It is 
possible to answer this question by analyzing the nomination of candidates from 
among high ranking officers of the Soviet Army. Thus, as a result of the 1950 elec- 
tions 46 representatives of the Army became members of the Supreme Soviet. Of 
these, 41 held top administrative positions in the Army, and the remaining five 
were “honorary” representatives (famous war heroes) who did not have high posi- 
tions in the Army. The 1946 elections produced a similar result. This usage does not 
stem from the Constitution; it is the consequence of practice. It could be assumed 
that the presence of prominent Army representatives in the highest legislative 
body of the government would constitute an essential distinction in the position 
of the Soviet Army in the governmental apparatus, in comparison with that of 
other armies, if the Supreme Soviet were truly a representative assembly. How- 
ever, as many Russian and foreign researchers have noted, the presence of pro- 
minent representatives of Army command personnel rather than of staff 
personnel in the principal legislative organ has more than the symbolical signifi- 
cance of a gesture toward the Army; it has yet another important, hidden, 
concrete goal. The fact that holders of high military posts (the minister, his 
deputies, chiefs of branches of the service, commanders of military districts) 
together with the corresponding representatives of the civilian administration 
(secretaries of the Party, representatives of the judicial organs of republics and 
oblasts) belong to the chief legislative organ of the State, makes them, in case of 
an unexpected isolation of the regions from the center, on the spot plenipotentiary 
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representatives of the legislative power. In this way, it creates the possibility of 
a rapid local decentralization of power in each region of the Soviet Union, if 
the military situation should create such a need. The above mentioned peculiarity 
of nominating candidates to the Supreme Soviet from the Army, in which the 
motive of nomination is not so much the personal qualities of the candidates as 
the positions which they hold, enables us, after reviewing the roster of candidates 


for the new Supreme Soviet, to find the answers to the following questions: 
1) Has the system of nominating holders of high military posts to the Supreme 
Soviet been preserved as it was in past elections? 
2) What changes took place in the Army in the form of transfers, promotions 
of new individuals and shifting of personnel in the higher echelons of the Army? 
3) Did it strengthen the political role and influence of the Army in the over- 
all structure of the Soviet governmental apparatus (for the time being)? 


The military candidates from the Army to the new Supreme Soviet 


Rank Name Former Position Present Position 
Gen. of the ANTONOV Comdr. of Transcaucasian Same 
Army Military District 
Major-Gen. Aleksandrov Unknown Unknown 
Major-Gen. Abilov Unknown Unknown 
Admiral BASISTY Commander of Black See Deputy Minister of the 
Fleet Navy 
Gen. of the BAGRAMYAN Commander of Baltic Mili- Same 
Army tary Region 
Major-Gen. Beskrovnov Unknown Unknown 
Marshal BULGANIN Deputy Chairman of Coun- Defense Minister 
cil of Ministers 
Col.-General BELOV Commander of Southern Same 
Ural Military District 
Marshal BUDENNY Cavalry Inspector Same 
Col.-General Batov (Odessa Military District) (Kaliningrad Military 
District) 
Marshal VASILEVSKI Minister of War Deputy Defense Minister 
Marshal VOROSHILOV Unknown — of Military Pre- 
sidium 
Marshal Vershinin Chief of Air Force Unknown 
Major-Gen. Verkhalan Unknown Unknown 
Admiral Golovko Chief of Naval GeneralStaff Deputy Naval Minister 
Col.-General GALITSKI Commander of Carpathian Commander of Odessa Mili- 
Military District tary District 
Admiral Gorshkov Unknown aaa of Black See 
Fleet 
Col.-General Gorbatov Commander Kaliningrad Chief Airborne Troops 
Military District 
Lt.-General Gorbatyuk Unknown Unknown 
Gen. of the EREMENKO Cmdr. of West Siberian Cmdr. North Caucasian 
Army Military District Military District 
Captain Evsejev Unknown Unknown 
Marshal ZHUKOV Commander of Ural Mili- Deputy Defense Minister 
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tary District 


Rank Name Former Position Present Position. 
Major-Gen. Zhiburkus Unknown Unknown 
Col.-General Zheltov Deputy Chief of Main Po- Chief Main Political Adm. 
litical Adm. Department Dept. 
Marshal KONEV Commander-in-Chief of Commander Carpathian 
Ground Forces Military District 
Col.-General Kuznetsov Commander of 3rd Assault Commander of Volga Mili- 
Army in Germany tary District 
Major-Gen. KOZHEDUB Unknown Deputy Chief Pursuit 
Aviation 
Admiral Kuznetsov Deputy Naval Minister Same 
Gen. of the Krylov Unknown Army Cmdr. Sakhalin Pen- 
Army insula 
Col.-General Zakharov Unknown Cmdr. Leningrad Military 
District 
Col.-General LUCHINSKY Cmdr. Leningrad Military Cmdr. Uzbek Military 
District District 
Marshal MALINOVSKI Maritime Military District Same 
Major-Gen. Matsiaukas Unknown Unknown 
Marshal MERETSKOV Commander White Sea Same 
Military District 
Gen. of the Moskalenko Unknown Cmdr. Moscow Military 
Army District 
Marshal Nedelin Deputy Chief of Artillery Chief of Artillery 
Col.-General Popov Commander of Tavriya Same 
Military Region 
Col.-General PLIEV Dep. Cmdr. of Trans-Cau- Same 
casian Military District 
Col.-General PUSHKOV Commander of Odessa Mili- | Cmdr. of West Siberian 
tary District Military District 
Major-Gen. POKRYSHKIN Unknown Unknown 
Colonel Piskunov Unknown Unknown 
Admiral Panteleev Unknown Commander Pacific Fleet 
Colonel Rudevski Unknown Unknown 
Marshal SOKOLOVSKI Deputy Minister of War Chief of General Staff 
Col.-General Susaikov Unknown Cmdr. Turkestan Military 
District 
Marshal TIMOSHENKO~— Cmdr. Belorussian Military Same 
Region 
Lt.-General Trotsenko Chief of Staff Trans-Baikal Cmdr. Trans-Baikal Mili- 
Military District tary District 
Col.-General Frolov Unknown Cmdr. Arkhangelsk Military 
District 
Lt.-General Tolstikov Unknown Unknown 
Admiral Karlamov Unknown Commander Baltic Fleet 
Gen. of the CHUIKOV Army Commander in Ger- Commander Kiev Military 
Army many District 
Lt.-General Chudesov Unknown Unknown 
Major-Gen. Shikarenko Unknown Unknown 
Col.-General SHUMILOV Cmdr. of Orel Military Same 


District 
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Notes to the Table: 


_ A. Names set in CAPITAL LETTERS indicate membership in Supreme Soviet since elections 
in 1950. 
B. Names set in Regular Type are new candidates not members of Supreme Soviet after 
elections in 1950. 
C. Names set in /talics, are new members not holding administrative or military positions. 
Thus: 
a. Of the 54 individuals thus far nominated to the Supreme Soviet from the Army, 42 belong 
to the command staff of the Armed Forces: 
1 Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
1 Defense Minister 
5 Deputy Defense Ministers (2 of the Army and 3 of the Navy) 
1 Chief of General Staff 
1 Commander-in-Chief of Ground Forces 
3 Commanders of the Navy 
6 Chiefs of Branches of the Armed Forces and Main Administrations 
24 Commanders of Military Districts 
b. Of the total of 54, 24 were elected to the Supreme Soviet in 1950. Twenty-three of them 
were, and still are holding high command positions in the Armed Forces. The twenty-fourth, 
Kozhedub,—a three-time hero of the Soviet Union, appeared in the last election as “honorary” 
representative; he, too, now has a high military position—that of a Deputy Commander of the 
Air Force Pursuit Squadrons. 
c. Of 30 new nominees (who have not been members of the Supreme Soviet since 1950), 
18 hold high military posts: 
2 Deputy Minister of Defense 
3 Commanders of Branches of the Service 
3 Fleet Commanders 
10 Commanders of Military Districts 


d. Twelve new candidates (ranging in rank from captain to major-general) are not “honorary’ 
representatives nor do they belong to the Command Staff. Their presence represents something 
new in the system of nomination of the candidates from the Army. This allows us to make the 
following conclusions: 


1. The system of nomination, that is, having as candidates people who occupy key posts 
of Command in the Armed Forces, is no different from that in previous elections to the Supreme 
Soviet. More than 80°/o of the candidates (42 out of 54) hold high positions of command. This 
compares with 90%/o (41 out of 46) in the last elections. 


2. Less than half of the former members of the Supreme Soviet (24 out of 54) are 
candidates for the new Supreme Soviet. This shows, that at the top of the Army, in the period 
since the previous elections, big changes have taken place. These changes are: advancing new 
individuals to key positions of command; giving them the right to be elected to the Supreme 
Soviet; transfering others to positions not affording this privilege; and discharging from the 
Army as part of a “cold purge.” 


3. Statistical data on the make-up of the future Supreme Soviet does not allow us to 
reach a conclusion that the political representation and influence of the Army, in comparison 
with its previous position, has sharply increased. Forty-six members of the last Supreme Soviet 
and 54 candidates of the next one in a total of more than 1,300 members of the Supreme Soviet 
and Soviet of Nationalities, do not indicate any noticeable improvement in favor of the Army. 
True, the number of candidates from the Army will increase by 12 to 14 individuals from special 
military coting districts encompassing Soviet troops and administrative officials outside the 
USSR, on which no facts have yet been published. However, the strengthening of Army re- 
presentation even to 66 or 68 individuals, does not allow us to draw the conclusion that the 
Army’s political influence has been strengthened. All the same, it can be noticed that the 
presence of 12 new individuals, who do not have high ranks, nor who are heroes, among the 
candidates, indicates a definite gesture toward the middle echelon of Army personnel. However, 
to establish this conclusion, it is necessary to insure that these individuals really belong 


to the Army. 
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Domestic Policy 
The Course of Soviet Domestic Policy 


The future course of Soviet domestic policy is clearly outlined in the pre- 
election speeches of some of the prominent Party and government leaders. It 
appears that these speeches have all been based on theses worked out beforehand 
as a foundation for the foreign and domestic policies now being adopted. 


The general lines emerge more clearly if we examine the remarks made on 
political and economic issues by Soviet leaders in speeches composed specifically 
for individual Soviet republics. Mikoyan and Pervukhun, when speaking at the 
capitals of Armenia and Georgia, put special emphasis on the harmfulness and 
danger of “bourgeois nationalism.” Kaganovich at Tashkent, the capital of 
Uzbekistan, made mention of the tasks and the deficiencies of cotton growing, etc. 

As the result of a collective agreement reached in the Central Committee’s 
Presidium, Soviet leaders are permitted to discuss publicly the achievements and 
prospects of the branch of Soviet national life closest to their work. Thus, 
Kaganovich, aside from general topics, discussed transport; Saburov spoke on 
governmental planning; Pervukhin on electrification, and Mikoyan on trade and 
the production of consumer goods. 


These pre-election statements by the Soviet leaders provide an outline of the 
domestic policy planned for the future. The most prominent policy aspects 
revealed by these speeches are: 

1. Emphasis on the Collective Principle in making all Basic Decisions as the 
only Proper Principle for Governing the State. This emphasizes the fact that not 
one of the groups or individuals engaged in the struggle for control over the 
government and the Party has as yet succeeded. In the pre-election campaign, 
therefore, all the key Party and government officials made speeches which had 
a national significance, all of them tried to make a nation-wide impression and, 
basing their speeches on general questions of domestic and foreign policy, all of 
them strove to demonstrate that the Party and governmental leadership is 
monolithic. 

Collective leadership is being spread even beyond the borders of the Soviet 
Union to the satellites—the changes in the structure of the Polish government, 
the removal of Boleslav Bierut from the post of Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers and his election to the post of First Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Polish Workers Party and Ulbricht’s transfer to work in the SED are 
examples. Apparently, the Kremlin’s collective leaders prefer to deal with a col- 
lective counterpart in a state within the Soviet orbit rather than with an individual 
who controls the Party and the government, because they fear that one of the 
Kremlin collective might individually win the support of such an individual. 

We can assume that the Soviet leaders will be particularly anxious to see this 
principle adopted by the government of Communist China; to decrease the 
power concentrated in Mao Tse-tung’s hands. It is particularly significant that it 
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was Malenkov, the man who unsuccessfully tried to assume sole leadership of the 
Party and the government after Stalin’s death, who was chosen to proclaim the 
importance of the principle of collective leadership. 

2. All-round Strengthening of the Soviet Union’s Defense Capacity. For a 
short while after Stalin’s death there was a curtailment of propaganda on the 
necessity of stepping up military preparations, but now the pre-election speeches 
of the Soviet leaders have been placing special emphasis on the necessity of 
strengthening the country’s armed forces and defense arrangements. 


Fighting in the future for peace and for a lessening of tension in international 
relations, the Party, the government and all the workers will at the same time increase 
their vigilance and augment the defense capacity of our glorious armed forces. 


(Kaganovich) 

The key points of current Soviet domestic policy are: laying the groundwork 

for a further increase in the Soviet Union’s fighting capacity, expanding war 

industries, stocking strategic materials, increasing grain production, cultivating 

virgin soil, and stepping up propaganda aiming to reconcile the population to 
the necessity of preparing for a possible war with the “Western aggressors.” 

It is self-evident that while aggressive forces exist in the world which futilely keep 


hoping to destroy our socialist structure, the Soviet Union is forced to keep its armed 
forces in a condition where they could block any possible adventure by the aggressors. 


(Malenkov) 

3- The Further Expansion of Heavy Industry. Beginning with Malenkov’s 
speech at the Fifth Session of the Supreme Soviet, the Soviet press and radio gave 
chief emphasis in economic questions to the expansion of food processing and 
light industry and also to the further development of agriculture. 

The drive to develop heavy industry during the pre-war years was ex- 
plained by the necessity for strengthening the country’s defense capacity and 
establishing the conditions necessary for the expansion of light industry and the 
production of agricultural equipment. 

In the second half of 1953 the accent of the Soviet economy was shifted from 
heavy industry and gigantic construction projects to consumer goods production. 
Now, suddenly, all the pre-election speeches have been calling for a further 
strengthening of heavy industry, attaching paramount importance to it and 
demanding its constant expansion. 


Our country now possesses a powerful heavy industry which we will steadily con- 
tinue to develop as the basis for ensuring the uninterrupted growth and development of 
the whole national economy as the bulwark of the country’s defense. (Malenkov) 


The new important successes achieved in heavy industry are especially gratifying, 
as this industry has always been the basis for the prosperity of our economy and for 
building up the nation’s defense capacity. (Kaganovich) 

4. The Necessitiy of Increasing the Productivity of Labor. The speeches of 
all the Soviet leaders emphasized the absolute necessity of raising the produc- 
tivity of workers in all branches of industry and agriculture. The lowering of 
productivity among Soviet workers and kolkhozniks is reaching such proportions 
that it provokes dramatic mention in the speeches by representatives of the 
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USSR’s collective leadership. It seems that the government’s promises to improve 
the material well-being of the population are completely dependent on the further 
increase in labor productivity. 
The steady growth of labor productivity is one of the basic methods of increasing 
production—the decisive condition for lowering cost prices and systematically lowering 


prices In the Fifth Five Year Plan three-fourths of the total increase in industrial pro- 
duction must be obtained by increasing labor productivity. (Our emphasis.) (Saburov) 


The same thing has been said by the other leaders in their speeches. 


The Party’s and the government’s concern for the welfare of the people and 
recognition of the primary importance of generally raising the population’s liv- 
ing standard were, of course, the leitmotiv of all the pre-election speeches. How- 
ever, this problem was moved from its often proclaimed position as “the basis of 
all the domestic policy” to a position parallel with the “further development of 
heavy industry” and “the increase in defense capacity.” Consequently, a sharp 
increase in labor productivity is already being set as the condition for any im- 
provement in the standard of living. 


5. The Introduction of Local Initiative in the Various Branches of the 
National Economy. In distinction to the method of detailed centralized planning 
of all branches of the economy, several speeches pointed out the necessity of 
giving the lower ranks the opportunity to use their own initiative (in trade, 
agriculture, etc.). 


6. The War Against Nationalism in the Union Soviet Republics. The anti- 
Moscow tendencies and movements which remained underground in almost all 
the national republics during Stalin’s lifetime unexpectedly emerged after his 
death. After the removal of Beria, the Party adopted a punitive policy toward 
any such tendencies with the hope of completely eliminating them. 


Evidently, the struggle is still going on; national anti-Soviet opposition is still 
an important factor. In their pre-election speeches the Soviet leaders termed 
“bourgeois nationalism” the most tenacious and harmful survival of the old 
order. 


We can assume that at the present time, the Soviet leaders are not in a posi- 
tion to use Stalinist methods to totally annihilate national anti-governmental 
movements within the borders of the Soviet Union. 


The bourgeois nationalists, Mensheviks and various traitors have often tried to sow 
hostility among the peoples of the USSR. They tried, particularly, to tear the Georgian 
republic away from the USSR ... in view of the unconditional hostility of the capitalist 
states toward the Soviet states the completely isolated existence of Soviet Georgia or of 
any other national unit is unthinkable from the military point of view as well as from 
the economic. (Pervukhin, pre-election speech at Tbilisi) 


The last paragraph of Pervukhin’s speech shows that new forms of national 
resistance have emerged which seek complete independence or at least greater 
autonomy from Moscow, without any major changes in their “Soviet” character. 

As we see it, the completely natural course of domestic policy, springing 
from the very essence of the Soviet system and carried out for decades by the 
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Communist Party in the USSR, has at last led the country into a blind alley. 
All possible means are now being drawn upon to pull the Party and its leaders 
out of this impasse. The pre-election speeches reveal the plans for accomplishing 
this. Only the future will show whether or not it can be done. 


The Transfer of the Crimea to the Ukraine 


By a decree issued February 19, 1954 of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR, the Crimea was transferred from the RSFSR to the Ukrainian SSR. 
This decree was passed amid solemn circumstances. There were many speeches, 
which as far as one could tell had one purpose: to explain to the peoples of the 
USSR the reasons which made this act essential. According to the speakers the 
chief reasons were these: 1) The Crimea’s economy is closely linked with the 
economy of the Ukrainian Republic; 2) The Crimea forms, as it were, a natural 
extension of the southern Ukrainian steppes. Thus the reasons were given and the 
transfer accomplished. It was all carried out quietly and calmly, without any 
great publicity in the newspapers. One might even think that this act actually 
had only the significance assigned to it by certain commentators in the West: 
“It makes absolutely no difference to the owner in which of his many pockets 
he is accustomed to carry his valuables.” 


The Soviet government, not having widely publicized this matter in the 
press, betrays more by its silence than it could have expressed through “solemn 
meetings” and all the publicity which the USSR creates even for less important 
events. 


The point is that it is disadvantageous and even dangerous for the Soviet 
government to publicize this matter, precisely because inordinate attention to this 
subject might cause the people to search for the actual reasons which impelled 
the government to take this step. Actually, did the Crimean economy just now 
become closely linked with the economy of the Ukraine, or the Crimea just now 
become a natural extension of the southern Ukrainian steppes? These factors 
existed far earlier-—have always existed. Why then was the Crimea transferred 
to the Ukraine only now, in 1954? One might think that considerations of 
military administration could have required this transfer: an attempt to end the 
inconvenience resulting from the fact that the Tavriya Military District was 
situated on the territory of two republics, the Crimea (RSFSR) and the Ukrainian 
SSR, and that this compelled the military organs to be administratively responsible 
to the governments of two different republics. But this reason is unfounded 
precisely for the reason that this situation had existed for ten years, and the 
military authorities had gotten along with it. 

There are other more important reasons, ones which made this transfer essen- 


tial. As is known, the Crimean Autonomous Republic was liquidated on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1944 (the decree, incidentally, was not actually promulgated until June 26, 
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1946), and its native population, the Tatars, deported from the Crimea to Cen- 
tral Asia and the northern districts of the USSR. A great many Russians and 
Ukrainians were deported along with the Tatars. In general, they deported every- 
one who had shown the slightest trace, not just of collaboration, but even of 
tolerance toward the German occupation. It is known that during the war a 
partisan movement developed on a large scale in the Crimea. Consequently the 
Soviets regarded as loyal to Soviet authority only those who had been connected 
with this partisan movement to some degree. Neutrality was regarded as colla- 
boration with the Germans. 

Thus, when we speak of the deportations from the Crimea, we cannot in any 
case regard them as deportations of Tatars alone. The process of deportation 
embraced a huge proportion of the entire Crimean population. At the present 
time it is hard to say exactly how many people remained, but in any case there 
were not many. The Soviet government sent streams of new settlers into the 
“liberated” Crimean lands. It transported whole villages from the central pro- 
vinces of the RSFSR, together with their individual and kolkhoz property. Like- 
wise, thousands of persons evacuated during the war, but now homeless, received 
a new area in which to settle—the Crimea. As a result, the Crimea was re- 
populated, but since it had lost its native Tatar population it no longer had a 
lawful basis for being a republic. In this manner the RSFSR lost the Crimean 
Autonomous Republic, but acquired the Crimean Province. 


Why, after the decree of 1946 liquidating the Crimean Autonomous Republic, 
was there not a second decree attaching the newly-formed Crimean Province to 
the Ukrainian SSR? This can be explained only by the fact that the reasons 
which, increasing in importance, forced the USSR government only as late as 
1954 to transfer the Crimea to the Ukrainian SSR, did not appear so obvious 
at that time. 

What are these reasons? We can understand, for example, why the Crimea, 
as an Autonomous Republic, should belong administratively to the RSFSR rather 
than the Ukrainian SSR. The Crimean Tatars, being Moslems, were always 
attracted by the Turkish people, to whom they were kindred. The history of the 
Crimea during the period of Soviet domination is the history of the struggle of 
the Crimean Tatar against Bolshevism and for the support of the Moslem world. 
When tragedy had overtaken this nation, the result of this struggle was an 
open battle of the Crimean Tatars against the Bolsheviks. The Bolsheviks saw 
and realized this. Consequently the Crimea was put in a special category sub- 
jecting it to particular observation and control. Naturally, this control could not 
Se entrusted to the Ukrainian SSR, for the Ukrainian Republic, itself shaken by 
civil war in which national movements played a not inconsiderable role, could 
not enjoy Moscow’s confidence, the more so because even in the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine in the 1920’s, tendencies toward economic independence 
had begun to make themselves felt quite strongly. Things got to the point where 
the Central Committee of the KP(b)U was considering the question of entering 
the Communist Party of the Ukraine into the Comintern as a separate Ukrainian 
section. The urge toward Ukrainian independence was so strong that the Kremlin 
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had to wage a real battle with it. It was just at this time, and, of course, with 
the blessing of the local Communist authorities, that a literary movement arose 
in the Ukraine headed by the Communist writer Mykola Khvylovy with his 
slogan, “Away from Moscow.” 

Thus, the Party leaders in the Kremlin not only could not entrust the 
Ukrainian Communists with the “surveillance“ of the Crimea, but had to throw 
their best Party cadres into the struggle with Ukrainian independence aspirations. 
To wage this struggle they sent Lazar Kaganovich to be secretary of the Central 
Committee of the KP(b)U. He was succeeded by Postyshev. 

Today the population of the Crimea is a unique conglomeration which in no 
way strives for unity with the Moslem world nor regards Turkey as a path of 
escape from the Bolsheviks. From this point of view the transfer of the Cri- 
mea to the Ukraine is fully justified. After the deportation of the Tatars, the 
Crimea ceased to be a vulnerable spot in the Soviet Empire. Here, it would 
seem, lies the solution to the action of February 19, 1954. The point is that, in 
order to remove the danger of the Crimea’s being separated from the USSR, it 
was possible to deport the Tatars, but the Kremlin could not possibly deport 
from the Ukraine all the Ukrainians who might have the same aspirations. By 
the time the Crimea was joined to the Ukraine, these aspirations had not 
diminished, but on the contrary were making themselves felt even more strongly. 
The campaign for holding celebrations of the tricentenniel of the unification of 
Russia and the Ukraine, the oft-repeated appeals to the Party to combat 
bourgeois nationalism, and the winning of Ukrainian writers, artists, scientists, 
etc., by awarding them Stalin prizes are measures designed to combat Ukrainian 
separatist sentiment. 

In the light of these facts, the transfer of the Crimea to the Ukraine takes 
on the significance of a carefully considered political step. The transfer of the 
Crimea to the Ukraine is in the interpretation of the Communist Party a gift of 
the “elder brother” to the “younger brother” on the occasion of the tricentennial 
of the unification of Russia and the Ukraine, as if to demonstrate the solicitude 
of the central government and its desire to meet the Ukrainian people halfway, 
at the same time reducing its gravitation toward independence from the Kremlin. 

This transfer reveals the long term policy. The Ukraine, as the largest 
republic outside of the RSFSR, is quite understandably the republic with local 
sentiments which all the other republics listen to. It is the center in which, as it 
were, all the republics are united in their national aspirations. The Central Com- 
mittee of the KPSU had in mind, as well, the idea of weakening the significance 
of the Ukraine as such a center when it ordered the Supreme Soviet to issue this 
decree. In the first place, the Ukraine, having received the Crimea, an area which 
in fact belongs to the Crimean Tatars, at the same time makes itself an empire 
to a certain degree, for now it possesses lands without justification based on 
ethnographic principles. Therefore, it is the Ukraine and not the RSFSR which 
turns up as a party to the dispute over the lands of the Crimean Tatars. This 
places all the republics of Central Asia—the whole Moslem world of the USSR— 
in opposition to the Ukraine. 
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Thus, nearly twenty-five million members of the USSR’s Moslem world will 
no longer look on the Ukrainian SSR as their ally in the struggle against the 
Kremlin’s imperialism, but on the contrary will look upon it as a republic with 
imperialist tendencies which, by virtue of these tendencies, should become an 
ally of the Kremlin. 

Another result is a change in the relationship between Turkey and the Ukraine. 
There is no doubt that from now on demands made by the USSR on Turkey 
will be issued not in the name of the USSR but in the name of the Ukrainian 
people. It is by no means a coincidence that even now a press campaign has be- 
gun in the Ukraine to arouse hatred against Turkey. They have begun to drag 
from the annals of history long forgotten facts about the struggle of the 
Ukrainian people with the Turks, the Turkish bondage, and the misfortunes and 
disasters caused by the Turks in the Ukraine. All these misfortunes and disasters, 
one might conclude from the Soviet press in the Ukraine, occured because at the 
border of the Ukraine there was the Crimea, populated by Tatars. 

The tone of this propaganda campaign tries to create in the Ukrainian people 
the impression that the deportation of the Crimean Tatars from the Crimea was 
not by way of punishment for their anti-Soviet struggle during the Second World 
War, but an act whereby the Soviets demonstrate their solicitude for Ukrainian 
national interests, their friendship with and confidence in the Ukrainian people. 


Thus the matter is explained, and thus the Ukrainian people are being pre- 
pared for the massive political offensive against Turkey as well as an offensive 
against the great support given to the Near East by the free world. These are 
the actual reasons hidden behind the screen of “economic links” and “natural 
extension of the southern Ukrainian steppes.” It was these reasons which deter- 
mined in advance the decision of the Soviet leaders to transfer the Crimea to the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. 


Signs of Decentralization 


At the Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Party on 23 Feb- 
ruary 1954, Khrushchev made what in many ways was a remarkable speech. 
Among some new and interesting propositions he stated that: 

...the local workers have correctly estimated the problem of too much centrali- 


zation in our planning. This interferes with the utilization of potentialities, restrains the 
creative initiative of kolkhozniks, weakens their interest to improve the harvest. 


It is characteristic that Khrushchev was obliged not only to admit the prob- 
lem of decentralization—which is demanded by local workers—but has also 
agreed that such demands were justified. This shows that in the past ten years 
some changes have taken place in the philosophy of government in the USSR. 


What are these changes? Kirichenko, for instance, in his speech at the 
XVIII. Party Congress of the Ukraine, stated that among the workers entering 
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the roll of the Central Committee 68% have a higher education; 77% of the 
secretaries of local Party committees and the raikom also have a higher education. 
All of the above are Party members. The administrators are no longer illiterate 
proletarians but are educated Communists of proletarian origin. A similar 
situation exists throughout the USSR. 

As we can see, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union is no longer a 
Party of workers and poorest farmers, but is now becoming a special social 
stratum of technical and economic intelligentsia. 

Why then, do these local workers and, particularly the administrators, de- 
mand decentralization? 

Khrushchev points out few examples of some ridiculous directives which 
have come from Moscow, and there are a lot more of them which have come 
from local workers as justification of their demands. 

Does this not show that the Soviet leadership, consisting mainly of old Party 
members, have not noticed that the young, educated Party members, working on 
low levels, have begun to transform the leadership? 

The local workers, of course, are interested in creative work and not in 
mechanical obeyance of directives from the top, all the more since creative work 
is demanded by the economic interests of their leaders, whether it is on the 
republic, oblast or trust level. 

Every leading worker loves his work; he wants to show initiative, but the 
directives from the top stand in his way. He tries to invest all, or most of his 
income to improve and expand his business; he would also like to improve 
the life of his workers. For this reason, depending upon the situation, he 
would like either to be the actual director or have the directorship near him so 
that his establishment would not get lost among all similar establishments, but 
would be a sort of economic unit working, growing and developing as an organic 
whole. 

The very structure of the USSR as an union of republics, presents a de jure 
detached focal point, the capitals which, in the minds of local workers, serve as 
the centers of the economic life of each republic. 

These then are indications of a trend toward decentralization. This trend, 
provoked by the lower level, reflects the centrifugal forces at work in the 
country. The regime swallows the demands for decentralization in small amounts 
and makes timid concessions to its representatives, but it is unlikely that the rash 
of contradictions between the Soviet capital and the capitals of the republics 
will be fully cured by these homeopathic doses. The treatment may succeed in 
retarding the process, but even then the rash will in time erupt with greater 
violence. Neither camp is willing to give in. The opponents of decentralization 
call for dispersion of the central leadership. Khrushchev suggested this in his 
speech. 

Enemies of decentralization go still further, probably on grounds of 
strategic expediency, they advocate setting up local bases, which would enjoy 
considerable autonomy. The only question is whether this would enable the 
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regime to suppress the disorders and panic the Soviet leaders apparently ex- 
pected after Stalin’s death. 

It is our opinion that the decentralists, being richer in arguments and having 
support from the lower level, will win their point. A case in point is the crea- 
tion of a Ukrainian Republican Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy and the planning 
of a Republican Ministry of the Coal Industry. 

Of course, it is possible that the government of the USSR will back-track on 
the steps taken in the direction of decentralization as a result of a pressure from 
the below and will take a sharp turn in the opposite direction—centralization. 
Such abrupt changes are wholly possible. 

Then, ignoring the fact that many heads will roll, these condradictions will 
go into underground, only to burst forth with new vitality during a conflict. 
This is what the leaders in Moscow, remembering World War II, fear most of 
all. Thus the policy of compromise with the lower levels is being promoted by 
a need to strengthen the USSR defensively. 

All indications seem to point to a continued, though extremely cautious 
decentralization trend. 

Naturally the process is unlikely to end with the first modest concession. 
Satisfaction of a few will encourage new demands by others. 


Foreign Policy 
The Geneva Conference and Soviet Policy in Asia 


Little doubt remains about the course of Soviet foreign policy in the near 
future. The Soviet government has decided upon definite goals and intends to 
carry them out at a series of political conferences, of which the recent Berlin 
conference and the coming meeting at Geneva are considered as only the first 
of many. It would be incorrect to presume that Soviet diplomacy regarded the 
Berlin conference as a meeting ground for solving European questions and now 
sees Geneva as an opportunity to solve Asiatic problems. In its view the con- 
ference at Geneva will be a continuation of the one held in Berlin. At Geneva 
the Soviet delegation, supported by the Chinese, will try to attain the goals 
which it sought in Berlin. 

Soviet foreign policy’s short-run goal is to destroy or at least to weaken the 
collective defense measures taken by the free world, and to prevent the con- 
clusion and strengthening of agreements and pacts of that type. 

At the Berlin conference Soviet diplomacy tried to frustrate the plans for the 
European Defense Community by seeking a neutralization of Germany. At the 
Geneva conference the Soviet government undoubtedly will again try to prevent 
the final conclusion of the EDC, as well as to attain its other goals, this time by 
offering something positive—the cessation of hostilities in Indo-China. 
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It was no accident that Ho Chi Minh’s offensive coincided with the Berlin 
conference. Soviet diplomacy is trying to make the French government more 
compliant in the question of neutralizing Germany by exploiting the situation in 
Indo-China. This attempt had no success at the Berlin conference—the French 
delegation remained completely loyal to the Western plan for solving the Ger- 
man and Austrian questions. The great hope of Soviet diplomats is that the 
difficulties of the Indo-Chinese war will cause many influential French circles 
to seek a non-military solution to the problem. The essence of their plan is that 
as the price of France’s refusal to ratify the European Defense Pact—whose 
realization at the present time hinges on France—the Soviets will cooperate in 
ending the war in Indo-China and bringing about peace in the Far East. 

Soviet policy will also strive toward other goals. It is important to the Soviet 
government that China be recognized, at least de facto as the fifth great power 
and thereby become an accepted partner in negotiations on important inter- 
national questions. It can be assumed that the Chinese Communist regime itself 
is pressing the Kremlin to take action in securing its right to participate. Due to 
the complicated political situation in the USSR and the satellites, Soviet policy- 
makers are well aware of the potential value of Chinese participation in inter- 
national great-power conferences and of the Chinese support that would result 
from such a Soviet victory. Moreover, the ranking of Communist China with 
the Big Four would enhance the authority and prestige of the Soviet Union and 
China in the Near and Far East, and at the same time decrease the weight of the 
West in solving Asia’s basic political problems. 

We can assume that the Soviet delegation at the Geneva conference will lay 
the foundation for a “collective security” pact among the countries of Asia. The 
Soviet design will probably resemble the plan for European “collective security” 
presented by Malenkov at the Berlin conference. This move will be motivated 
by the aim of averting the conclusion of separate defense pacts between the non- 
Communist Asiatic states. 

Such a system of “collective security” on the Asiatic continent, dominated by 
the Soviet Union and China, could be accomplished even without the participa- 
tion of some of the outlying Asiatic states. If the Geneva conference turns out 
as the Soviet Union and Communist China hope, their “collective security” bloc 
could incorporate the Soviet Union and its vast Asiatic territories of Siberia and 
Turkestan, China, North Korea, Communist Vietnam, Burma, India and possibly 
Afghanistan and Indonesia. The bloc would thus contain the principal geographic 
and strategic regions of Asia. 

The Near East holds a special place in Soviet Asian policy. The Soviet 
government is very worried about the situation in Turkey and Pakistan, the 
strongpoints of the budding structure of anti-Communist defense in the Near 
East. The Soviet Union is very unhappy about the possibility of Iran’s joining 
Turkey and Pakistan. Iran has recently opened negotiations with international 
concerns on the future exploitation of Iranian oil; we can expect the Soviet 
Union to demand participation in this planning and in the international control 
system to be established. We can also presume that future Soviet policy toward 
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Turkey, Iran and Pakistan will be directed toward blocking the formation of an 
anti-Communist alliance in the Near East—at the borders of Soviet Central Asia 
and the Caucasus, on the USSR’s road to India, Afghanistan and the Arab states. 


It is interesting to note that in the interval between the Berlin and the Geneva 
conferences a wave of serious disturbances has occurred in several Middle Eastern 
and North African states. In some of these countries—the Sudan, for example— 
the urprisings were decidedly anti-Western (Anti-British). The Soviet press has 
been emphasizing that the basic reason for Arab unrest is America’s policy of 
creating “aggressive” blocs and pacts in the Near and Middle East. 

This activity is not only an overture to the Geneva conference; it is also a 
preparation for the further steps planned by the Kremlin in relation to the Near 
East and its anti-Communist stronghold, Turkey. 

What, then, are the probable aims of Soviet diplomacy at the Geneva Con- 
ference? 


1. Due to the serious economic difficulties at home, the Soviet government 
is naturally eager to cut down the expenses of supporting Vietnam, North 
Korea, and even China. We can therefore assume that the Soviet leaders 
would like to have the war in Indo-China terminated, of course under 
terms that are favorable to them. 

2. For the same reasons, it is important for the Soviet government that trade 
between the non-Communist world and China be increased and that the 
embargo on strategic goods be lifted. We can be quite certain that the 
Soviet and Chinese delegations will do their best on this score at the 
Geneva conference. 


It is improbable that the Soviets will make any large concessions at the con- 
ference. The Soviet press is already describing the Korean and the Indo-Chinese 
questions as especially complicated ones and is accusing Western political circles 
(especially American) of trying to block their solution. We can assume that the 
Soviets will present a new plan for unification of Korea—a plan actually de- 
signed to preserve the status quo—the division of Korea into two states for an 
indefinite period of time. 


The Economy 


The economic policies of the Soviet government are at the present time being 
directed toward mitigating the serious agricultural crisis the country is now 
undergoing. The cultivation of new lands is one of the measures being taken to 
relieve the situation, while the mechanization of agricultural labor is being 
intensified as a means of bringing new lands into cultivation more quickly. The 
latter, of course, is dependent upon the machinery presently available to agri- 
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culture as well as the ability of industry to provide new equipment in time to 
aid in the present campaign. At the same time, attempts are being made to 
decentralize agricultural production in the hope that permitting more initiative 
at the local levels will provide a more satisfactory solution to the problem. 


The Campaign to Increase Cultivated Land 


The Soviet Union is at the present time carrying on a vigorous campaign to 
increase the amount of land under cultivation. This campaign began on 11 Feb- 
ruary 1954 with an appeal to the voters by the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party explaining: 

by bringing into cultivation virgin and fallow lands in the East, South-East 
and other regions of the country alone—and this work has already been begun by the 


Party and the government—we can increase the area devoted to grain raising by several 
million hectares. 


Subsequently, on March 6, there was published a decree that had been ap- 
proved by the Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Party “on 
the further increase of the production of grain in our country and the cultivation 
of virgin and fallow lands.” 

The appeal to the voters as well as the Party decree and the aims they are 
pursuing shed considerable light on the agricultural situation in the USSR. 


The measures that are now being taken, beginning with raising the MTS to 
the position of the directors of kolkhoz agriculture, the special attention devoted 
the sovkhozes, the strengthening of all links of agriculture by control cadres, the 
reorganization of the Party leadership and ending with the de-emphasis of the 
role of the kolkhozes—all differ to a considerable degree from the measures of 
previous periods in breadth and persistence as well as in the recources being spent 
-on their realization. 


The political situation within the country, sharpening the differences between 
the higher governmental echelons and the masses of the people, have forced the 
Soviet leaders to go beyond mere promises and actually provide some increase 
in the standard of living. At the same time, the Communist Party has had to 
acknowledge that the kolkhozes had not fulfilled their livestock plans for 1953 
and. that less fodder had been produced than in 1952. In many areas the live- 
stock herds suffered considerable decrease. For the first time in history the Soviet 
leaders admitted that there were discrepancies between the amount of grain 
production and the needs of the population; that is, they admitted that there 
was not enough grain, placing the blame for this situation on the central govern- 
mental organs. Thus, in a sense, they were placing the blame on themselves. 


The agricultural crisis is more serious than ever, and as a result the Soviet 
leaders have been obliged to take a series of radical measures to alleviate it. 

One of these measures is the present campaign to bring virgin and fallow 
land into cultivation. From the address to the voters and the decree of the Cen- 
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tral Committee Plenum it is clear that the Soviet government is faced with the 
necessity of increasing the amount of cultivated land, particularly land devoted 
to grain-raising, in the shortest possible time. The seriousness of the grain prob- 
lem is shown by the fact that 2.3 million hectares of virgin soil have already 
been slated for plowing and, contrary to agronomic principles, the land is to be 
sown this spring. 

The following table helps to clarify the problem: 


1913 1939 1950 1953 
Hectares of Land per Capita Devoted to Grain Culture 0.68 0.§7 0.50 0.50 
Net Grain harvest per Capita in Centners .......... 49 4.0 43 ° 


* No Information. 
As we see, both the cultivated area and production per capita have been 


falling despite the enormous capital investment in agriculture. Further investiga- 
tion of the problem shows that the chief reason for this decline has been a dis- 
proportion between the cultivation of new lands and the increase in population. 
It is clear, of course, that the requirements for more raw materials to supply a 
growing industry required an increase in the production of industrial crops. 
However, the intensification of industrial crop production, which was encouraged 
by the government by offering bonuses and other incentives, led to a dis- 
proportion between the share of land devoted to grain and that devoted to non- 
food crops. In 1913 90.1% of the total cultivated area was producing grain. By 
1938 this production had dropped to 74.4%, and in 1950 constituted 66.6%. 
The intensity of industrialization together with the policy of “attacking the 
countryside” lead to a sharp change in the proportion of urban to rural popula- 
tion. The urban population grew from 17.7% of the total in 1914 to 39% in 
1953. This increase, of course, was the result of resettling in the cities those of 
the rural population most capable of working. This could not help but be 
reflected in the general development of agriculture, and it lead to the break- 

down that the Soviet leaders only now have recognized. 
The Communist Party has discovered a disproportion between the tempos of growth 


of heavy socialist industry, the growth of the urban population, the will being of the 
Soviet people on one hand, and the level of agricultural production that has been attained.! 


Of course, the growth in urban population resulted in changes in the patterns 
of consumption of foodstuffs. The inhabitants of the cities consume more of the 
products of animal husbandry than does the rural population, and this requires 
an increase, not a decrease in the cultivated areas, for the production of animal 
products is directly dependent upon the fodder available.* 

At first the Soviet government expected to find the solution to the critical 
grain problem in the cutting down of exports. However, even after cutting ex- 


1 Kommunist No. 2, 1954, p. 21. 
2 According to information published by the Department ef Agriculture of the USA, the fol- 
lowing numbers of calories (in millions) can be produced per hectare of cultivated land: 
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ports and announcing that “the grain problem in the USSR has been solved once 
and for all” it was forced to admit in 1953 that the population was not being 
provided with sufficient foodstuffs, fodder and industrial raw materials. Now 
the Soviet government considers low agricultural productivity as well as the lag 
in bringing new lands into cultivation as the basic reasons for the catastrophic 
situation in agriculture. 


Availability of Reserve Lands 


The immense area of the USSR gives the impression of boundless territory 
and the presence of large masses of idle lands that could be used for agriculture. 
However, this is not the case at all. Mendeleev and other students of the prob- 
lem after him have stated that the climate of the USSR is one of the worst on 
this earth for agriculture. On the one hand, in Siberia the temperature falls as 
low as—7o° C, while in Central Asia the maximum annual rainfall is as low as 
75mm. The shores of the Caspian Sea are not much better off as far as precipi- 
tation is concerned. Approximately 44% of the territory of the USSR is per- 
petually frozen. Desert and semi-desert, where the annual precipitation varies 
from 70 to 250mm, occupy about 14% of the total area. In addition, Soviet 
territory is frequently visited by droughts, that occur chiefly in the agricultural 
regions. In the twentieth century alone, droughts have been registered in 1901, 
1906, I9II, 1912, 1921, 1924, 1938, 1939 and 1946. 

Professor Prokopovicz, classifying the territory of the USSR according to its 
degree of suitability for grain farming, has come to the conclusion that about 
450 million hectares are suitable for agriculture or 19% of the total area. Ac- 
cording to N. N. Baransky, 367 million hectares of land were already being used 
for agricultural purpose before 1917. Thus, in 1917 there were only 90 million 
hectares of unused land suitable for agriculture. Of this, the better part has 
already been brought into cultivation. The cultivation of the remainder would 
require the expenditure of tremendous resources. 

Professor Yasny raises doubts concerning the presence of lands in Siberia 
that could be cultivated without expending considerable recources, and he 
declares that there is no virgin land in the European part of the Soviet Union 
that could be cultivated without previous meliorative work. 


Intensification 


Measures for the intensification of agriculture began with the Soviets’ acces- 
sion to power. Some progress has, of course, been made, but the desired results 
have never been attained. The figures for grain yield vividly illustrate the point: 


1913 1933 1939 1940 I950 
Grain Yield in Centners per Hectare (Actually Brought to Barn) 8.5 6.7 8.2 85 9.6 


Thus, despite the great effort put forth, the Soviets were not able to reach 
the 1913 level of yield until 1940, and by 1950 had surpassed it by only 1.1 
centner per hectare. It should be pointed out that there are three bases for cal- 
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culating crop yield: the “biological” or the actual amount in the field, the 
“barn” or that actually harvested and stored, and the net yield less the amount 
used for seed. Beginning in 1953 the Soviet government based its figures on the 
biological yield, which is not an accurate index of actual production if for no 
other reason than the fact the calculations are made by special inspectors based 
on an estimate of yield. The inaccuracies of the original estimates, subsequent 
losses as the result of the action of the elements and losses in harvesting, usually 
not taken into account, combine to make a considerable difference between the 
biological harvest and the amount of grain actually brought in from the fields. 
In 1950, for instance, the biological yield was calculated at 12 centners per 
hectare whereas the actual yield was 9.6. 


In October 1948 the Council of Ministers of the USSR and the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party issued a decree calling for the planting of forest shelter belts. 
This plan provides for the planting of belts of trees along rivers and canals and 
for the planting of deciduous forests reaching a total area of 10 million hectares. 
These measures will improve the climatic conditions, will make it possible for 
the snows to lie longer and will weaken the harmful action of strong winds—but 
this is all for the future.* 


The March Plenum of the Central Committee of the Party repeated that the 
increase of grain yield “was and is the main road to an increase in the produc- 
tion of grain.” 


Spelling out the measures for attaining this increase, the KPSS placed the 
responsibility for their execution on the chief agronomists of the MTS, calling 
them “state inspectors.” This has the effect of increasing their influence and 


power. 

Some increase will undoubtedly be achieved. We can expect an improvement 
in the sowing and, even more important, an intensified campaign to reduce the 
losses in harvesting, which now run as high as 25%. The reduction of these 
losses was given special attention by the March Plenum. 


However, the plan in yields cannot be fulfilled, since the figures are inflated, 
not being based on a careful consideration of the actual possibilities. For example, 
the plenum of the Party decreed that in Kazakhstan, Siberia, the Urals, the 
Volga region and the North Caucasus 13 million hectares of virgin, fallow and 
low productive hay and pasture lands be cultivated and by 1955 produce 200 
million centners of grain. This is a yield of 15 centners per hectares. However, 
in an article published in /zvestia on February 20, 1954, Lysenko estimated that 
proper working of virgin lands (he had the above areas in mind) could produce 
no more than 13.1 centners of grain per hectare during the first few years of 
cultivation. If the lands were not worked properly (and there always is this 
possibility) the yield would drop to 9.1 centners per hectare. Thus, Lysenko is 
casting doubt on the possibility of attaining the goals set by the Party. 


! Professor Prokopovicz estimates that the full benefit of these plantings will begin 25—30 
years after their planting. 
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Increasing Sown Area 


A more effective means of producing good results in a short time is the earlier 
decision to build irrigation systems. An extension of the irrigation system should 
provide the following increase in areas: 


Woles aad Caspian 14.00 Million hectares 
Don and Salsk Steppe Regions 2.75 
Southern Ukraine and Northern Crimea .......... 3.20 
Western Turkmenia and Lower Amu-Darya ........ 8.30 " » 
28.25 Million hectares 


Part of the irrigation work has already been completed and more is in pro- 
gress, but the project will not be finished until 1956-57. There is doubt that 
these irrigation measures will significantly decrease the ill effects of the dry 
winds in the black soil region and thus add to the effective cultivated area. 
However, since a good share of the above territories are being used for cotton- 
raising, the work being done will contribute but little to the relaxation of the 
grain crisis. 


In the search for means of solving their problem, the Soviet leaders have 
come to the conclusion that only the immediate cultivation of virgin, low-pro- 
ductive hay and pasture lands and swamp regions and the use of fallow lands 
can give the desired results in the struggle with the grain crisis. The decree of 
the Plenum of the Central Committee of the Party of March 1, 1954, was 
directed toward this end. It calls for the use of hay and pasture lands, fallow 
lands, low-productive meadows, lands freed by removing underbrush, thickets 
and the draining of bogs. The decree also provides for reducing the sowing of 
perennial grasses. 


More Grain for the Market 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union is taking measures to increase the 
amount of grain available for the market. At the same time, the measures are 
directed toward getting all the grain produced into the hands of the state. To 
this end, provisions are being made to increase deliveries to the state by 3; —40% 
in the next few years. In addition the cultivation of virgin lands in Kazakhstan 
has not been turned over to the kolkhozes, but to 92 new sovkhozes, each of 
which is to break 25 thousand hectares. These newly cultivated areas are to be 
included in the compulsory delivery plans from the very beginning without any 
special considerations. In addition, a new system has been devised whereby grain 
is to be taken from the combines and hauled away by government transpor- 
tation, rather than relying on transportation furnished by the kolkhozes. It is 
to be taken to collection points, where it will be cleaned and dried. 


Demographic Changes 
The nature of the measures being taken, the extent of the resources expended 


and the intensity with which the program is being carried out as well as the 
extreme importance attached to the campaign by the Communist Party are 
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somewhat reminiscent of the thirties, when all the energies of the Soviet state 
were being thrown into the struggle for industrialization, which was carried out 
at that time to the detriment of agriculture. Labor was then being drawn from 
the countryside to the cities to construct and operate factories. 


Now we are witnessing a movement in the other direction—factory workers 
are being recruited for work in the country. This movement, of course, will never 
approach the dimensions of the migration of the thirties, but it cannot be carried 
out without more dislocations than the Soviet leaders forsee. Forced migrations 
have always left their traces. 


In order to soften resistance, the KPSS has called for the voluntary mobiliza- 
tion of 100,000 komsomolets and has further ordered: “In 1954 to select and 
send to the sovkhozes and MTS breaking new ground, workers from among the 
leaders, specialists and skilled workers.” This action is to be considered as: 
“... the fulfillment of the mission of the Party and the government, as a great 
patriotic work.” The order for: “...every enterprise, institution and organiza- 
tion to consider it an honor to send specialists and skilled workers from their 
forces,” illustrates the extent to which this movement is encompassing the entire 
territory of the USSR. Considering the figures for personnel already sent to the 
rural areas as well as those called for under the decrees of the September 1953 Party 
Plenum we have the following picture: 


Returned to the MTS from Industry ................0eeeeeeees $0,000 
Agronomists and Livestock Specialists sent to MTS .............. 100,000 
Engineers and Technicians sent to MTS .............-0eeeeeeee: 23,000 

173,000 


However, if we also take into account the additional cadres for strengthen- 
ing the lower levels of Party and Komsomol personnel in the agricultural areas, 
with their families into account, the total figure rises to at least 500,000. 


In addition, in connection with the campaign of “voluntary” transfer of 
personnel to agricultural work in Siberia, the number of persons desiring to 
leave industry and go to work on the kolkhozes and MTS in the European part 
of the USSR, is increasing. 


The decision of the March Plenum of the KPSS to bring 13 million hectares 
of new land into cultivation gives the migration the aspect of a mass resettle- 
ment of the population. A project as foreseen by the plenum would call for 
millions of persons. 


The cultivation of new lands in the East has still another purpose, that of 
transferring the center of gravity of grain production from the West to the 
East. Mendeleev, incidentally, had already detected this eastward movement 
many years ago in an analysis of the census of 1897. 


The transfer of the chief agricultural regions to the East as well as the east- 
ward movement of industry is designed to build up economic regions independent 
of the other regions. This is dictated by the strategic consideration of the Soviet 
government. 
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New Planning Problems 


One of the important features of the decisions of the March Plenum was an 
admission of the failure of the Soviet system of planning. Pointing out that the 
central governmental organs had been carrying out a false and even harmful 
policy in planning agriculture, which leads to a decrease in sown area and a 
decrease in yields, the Soviet leaders have decided on a certain amount of de- 
centralization as a means of correction. 


This admission might appear to be of little consequence, but it points, in fact, 
to an admission of imperfections in the system and to its lack of vitality as well 
as a concession to the desire of the leaders of the republics, who would like to 
have some control over their territories 1 ther than simply follow the dictates 
of Moscow. It can be assumed that, following these concessions in the field of 
agricultural planning, further demands for increased decentralization will be 
made on a local level. 


Considering the internal situation in the Soviet Union, particularly the agri- 
cultural crisis and the shortage of consumer goods, it can be expected that Party 
and the government will be compelled to make further concessions. 


New Giant Kazakhstan 


Consideration of the plan for converting Kazakhstan from a backward region 
into the granary of the USSR was begun even before the February-March 
plenary session of the Central Committee of the Communist Party. Members of 
the Central Committee of Kazakhstan were invited to Moscow and the situation 
was discussed at plenary session by the Kazakh Communist Party. Ponomarenko, 
an outstanding worker of the central Communist Party was transferred, “elected 
secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Kazakhstan.” 


The plan worked out under the supervision of the Party calls for the sowing 
of 6.3 million hectares of newly cultivated fallow and virgin lands in the next 
two years, and making Kazakhstan, in Ponomarenko’s words “the main provider 
of meat, wool and other livestock products in the Soviet Union” (Our emphasis, 
Ed). In a word, Kazakhstan is to replace the Ukraine as the agricultural center 
of the USSR. 


As for the technical implementation for this plan, Ponomarenko stated that in 
1954 Kazakhstan will get 53,800X15 h.p. of tractor power.! 


He further attaches special importance to the workers fulfilling their plans. 
The bulk of these workers are young people, mainly from the central black earth 
zone, the Ukraine and the capitals. It is difficult to believe that many people 
went to do this work under the severe conditions of the middle-Asiatic winter 


1 See Bulletin, March 1954, p. 46. 
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voluntarily, in a burst of enthusiasm. It can be assumed that this is an instance, 
though not highly publicized, of forced selection and exile. 


Apparently, future measures for supplying Kazakhstan with the necessary 
workers will also be carried out under the direct supervision of the MVD. At the 
end of his speech, Ponomarenko pointed out the necessity of exploiting natural 
resources and continuing to develop Kazakhstan “into one of the strongest in- 
dustrial bases of the Soviet Union.” 


Why Kazakhstan? 


1. Present Grain Crisis. The Soviet leaders need to establish a supply of grain, 
in order to carry out their promise to provide for the well-being of the people, mainly 
in supplying them with bread. It is necessary to establish grain resources for 
export in order to attract democratic countries into doing business with the Soviet 
Union and to make her a competitor with the USA in wheat export. It is neces- 
sary to immediately establish a considerable reserve of grain and wheat for a 
future armed conflict with the democratic world. 

The cultivation of virgin lands, the expansion of grain production and the 
plan for developing Kazakhstan are thus necessary for the Soviet government as 
a result of its policies. Six months’ attempts to fulfill the September resolution 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union has 
demonstrated the impossibility of obtaining any significant increase in the grain 
crop of kolkhozes and sovkhozes by raising the productivity of labor and by 
technical improvements. It is impossible to increase the areas sown with grain 
in present grain producing regions because “the cultivated area is very close to 
the limit” in these regions (Ponomarenko). There is only one solution for the 
Soviet government—to direct all its efforts toward the cultivation of virgin 
lands, particularly in Kazakhstan, which has an enormous quantity of unplowed 
lands which have proven unsuitable for pasture. 

2. Strategic Necessity of Establishing a Second Agricultural base located far 
from the western border of the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union, considering an 
armed conflict with the democratic world as inevitable, is trying to establish a 
new agricultural base (particularly for grain) in the center of the country, far 
from the area of likely armed conflict. Kazakhstan is located in the central part 
of the Soviet Union. From the west and north it is protected by the massive 
Soviet territory, from the east by a friendly China, from the south-west by the 
Caucasus and Caspian Sea, from the south-east by the Pamir, and from the south 
by a band of Asiatic Soviet Republics (Turkestan, Uzebekistan, Tadzhikistan, 
Kirgiziya). The creation of the Karachi-Ankara-Arhens anti-Communist defense 
axis, which might include Teheran and Baghdad as well, will inevitably provoke 
retaliatory defensive measures on the part of the Soviet Union. 

The peoples of Central Asia are related in origin, language and faith to those 
of the non-Communist Near-East. The conduct of the Tatars of the Crimean 
Autonomous Republic, the Kalmycks and the North Caucasian peoples during 
the second World War was a significant warning of potential danger. 
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The conversion of Kazakhstan into a new agricultural center, further steps 
in developing the exploitation of minerals, and the creation of large industrial 
centers in the republic will entail the settlement of Kazakhstan, with colonists 
from Russia and the Ukraine. Another goal is the increase of the non-Asiatic 
element. 


The Difficulties 
The Soviet government is aware of the difficulties in fulfilling the plan. 


The Kolkhozniks and workers, the MTS, sovkhozes, industrial enterprises, white 
collar workers and intellectuals all report that they are fully aware of this measure’s 
importance to the state and of the difficulties involved in carrying it out (Pono- 
marenko). 

The severe climate, the poorly developed transportation system, and the 
enormous unpopulated areas are the primary problems. Some idea of how the 
first steps toward the cultivation of Kazakhstan are progressing could be con- 
cluded from the following excerpts of news from Radio Moscow: 

This week in Akmol severe snow-storms were raging. Billions of tons of dry, biting 
snow, carried along by gale winds, were raging through the steppes from end to end. It 
is difficult to fight through snow drifts, when a freezing wind is blowing in your face 


and all but knocking you over, when the snow is blinding you. We literally had to carry 
the equipment from he raging steppes on our shoulders. 


The most serious problems, however, are: unbearable living accommodations, 
supply difficulties, hard work under poor conditions and the low morale of 
young people sent far away from their homes. The campaign of transferring 
production experts to kolkhozes and sovkhozes has shown in the past six months 
that most of them have settled in comfortable places in the big cities. It is doubt- 
ful that the leadership of the Party and Komsomol would be able to force the 
young people to volunteer in a burst of enthusiasm for such a hard life. 

We can assume that the “stimulus” for supplying Kazakhstan with man- 
power will remain the MVD as in the past. That work can be productive under 
such circumstances is very doubtful. 

It can be presumed that the Soviet leadership will work out some new 
measures to build up the interest in the work. It is hard to determine now 
whether or not the Soviet government—by punitive measures, by building 
material interest or by playing on the enthusiasm and vanity of the young 
people—will be able to overcome their weariness and passive resistance. 


Soviet Society 
Delinquency in the Komsomol 
In a letter to the secretary of the VLKSM Committee of Mine No. 2 in 


Ugleuralsk, Molotov oblast, the mother of Komsomolets Vladimir Solomenny, 
describing her son’s conduct, blames the Komsomol organization for countenanc- 
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ing Vladimir’s moral disintegration. Vladimir drinks heavily, squanders his wages 
and gives his mother no financal support. 


In Riga, Komsomolets Malov quit his job and started gambling and drinking, 
not showing up at home for weeks at a time. 

In the Moscow trains you can see young people, including Komsomolets, 
returning home from work. Depriving elderly people of seats and occupying the 
choice places on the trains, they gamble, and from time to time fortify them- 
selves with a swig of vodka. 


A Moscow court sentenced three youths to 1;—20 years in a reformatory 
labor camp for burglary. The kind of life they had led was brought out during 
the trial. Two of them started working on a construction project in Moscow be- 
fore they had completed trade school. They had to live in a hostel organized by 
the Komsomol. At first they worked diligently. One of them was interested in 
reading. Soon, however, it seemed that the library could not always furnish 
interesting books. Cards took the place of reading. Vodka appeared in the hostel. 
Since the meager wages were hardly enough for the bare necessities of life, they 
had to find other ways to pay these additional expenses. 


Many similar cases testify to the moral laxity that exists within the Komsomol. 
This infection is not limited to just a few Komsomol members—the whole 
organization is suffering from it. The extent to which this disintegration will go 
is a question which as yet cannot be answered. However, there is no doubt that 
the leaders of the Party are well-informed about this trend and are evidently 
quite concerned. This was clearly brought out in the course of the\ Moscow 
oblast VLKSM conference which ended on February 13, 1954. 


The anxiety is not so much over what will happen to one young man who 
takes to drink, etc. but over the circumstances connected with it. The escapades 
of each Komsomolets have an influence on the whole younger generation and 
do a great deal of damage to the USSR’s economy. In the Moscow factory, 
Parizhskaya kommuna, during the last nine months more than 452 violations 
of labor discipline were registered (absence from work, tardiness, refusal to work, 
etc.). These violations were largely committed by young people. 


The Soviet press attributes the growing deliquency among Komsomolets to 
two causes The first is the formal attitude of leaders of Komsomol organizations 
to the activities, interests and lives of the rank and file membership. It is im- 
possible to refute this. A formal attitude to one’s job, to carrying out directives 
and also, of course, to the fate of the Komsomol members is characteristic of the 
VLKSM from top to bottom. 


Last year more than 12,000 young Moscovites taking evening courses dropped 
their studies for one reason or another. This figure was cited by one of the 
participants in the Moscow oblast VLKSM conference. All these people, of course, 
did not drop out of school in one day. One can presume that the leaders of the 
Komsomol organizations had enough time to examine and ward off this trend; 
the only thing they did, however, was to make note of facts. The only interest 
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the Komsomol leaders have in the rank and file of the organization is that they 
pay their dues and that they do the jobs they are occasionally assigned. The 
Komsomolets is left to shift for himself in securing the necessities of life. None of 
the Komsomol leaders are interested in whether or not the wages are adequate 
for a member to live on, how he is living, what are his living quarters like. 


The second reason for this juvenile delinquency, in the opinion of the Soviet 
press, is the influence criminal elements, not a rarity in Soviet society, exert on 
Komsomol members. 


This influence is a very real thing and it became particularly strong in the 
spring of 1953 when criminals who were released by the amnesty returned home. 
It must be noted that the press is silent on the reasons why criminals were thrown 
together with youths. This silence is not accidental. Soviet propaganda tries to 
keep the low standard of living of the overwhelming majority of the population 
a secret. Youth in the USSR, as a rule, comes face to face with life’s material 
problems at a very early age; a piece of bread cannot be taken for granted. This 
explains why young people resort to speculating in theater tickets and copies of 
the classics. All of this goes on in the very capital of the USSR—at the entrance 
of any Moscow theater, on the Kuznets bridge (one of Moscow’s livliest streets) 
where several bookshops are located. There one finds young men and girls, 
Komsomolets and non-Party members, older students of intermediary schools and 
young workers who have just graduated from trade schools trying in this way 
to gain a better material life. 

What forces young people into such “operations?” 


The films, the theater, the literature of the Soviet Union are swamped with 
propaganda. The average Soviet citizen who seeks a rest from propaganda is 
sometimes willing to pay a black market price to gain access to an opera, book 
or film. A theater ticket for any performance of a classic, ordinarily costing 
20 rubles, is sold just before the performance for 40 rubles. A volume of Guy 
de Maupassant, bought for 8—1o rubles in a store, can be resold for 3;—40 rubles. 
Once they become familiar with such relatively harmless operations and learn 
that they can be profitable, young people gradually turn to speculation in con- 
sumer goods. These items are always in short supply and often they leave the 
factory trough illegal channels. It is primarily this situation which provides the 
setting for contact between criminals and youth, including Komsomolets. 


However, it would be a mistake to presume that youth receives a bad in- 
fluence only from below. Very often the rank and file Komsomolets copies 
examples set for him by the Soviet “golden youth.” The following cases are 
indicative of the kind of example being set: 

I. The son of Sukhinin, a prominent Party worker of the Khabarovsk Party 
Committee, smokes in school and when he is requested not to disobey school 
regulations, he answers: “Who do you think you are? My father has allowed me 
to smoke!” 

II. Colonel Vorobev’s son was given money by his mother to buy some but- 
tons for a coat. He decided to spend the money himself and to get the buttons 
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by cutting them off the clothes of his friends. When the director of the school 
called Colonel Vorobev in to talk about the incidient, he paid no attention to the 
director’s rebuke and defended his son. 

III. In one of Moscow’s model schools the son of a prominent engineer- 
economist had his brand new coat cut up. The student’s mother found out that 
the son of an influential person was responsible for this prank. The director of 
the school asked the mother not to make a row about it. 

IV. The son of Gusev, former secretary of the Khaborovsk Party Committee, 
brought a metal pestle from home and hit a friend on the bridge of the nose with 
it. Gusev was left virtually unpunished for this. They transferred him to another 
school. He remained a member of the Komsomol but the director of the school 
was dismissed from his post for inability to give the proper training to students. 

The reasons for such occurances lie in the privileged position families of im- 
portant Soviet leaders have in relation to all other Soviet citizens. In such 
families it is evidently an accepted thing to look down on the mass of population 
and to consider them plebians, destined only to obey. These views are naturally 
transferred to the children of such families. 

The most important thing, however, is not that members of Soviet “golden 
youth” terrorize the ranks of the Komsomol or seem heros to some of them. The 
reason is that as a rule the children of prominent Soviet and Party officials get 
the positions of leadership in the VLKSM organs. It is very hard to exert any 
influence on them because of their family’s and their own connections with Party 
leaders. These connections, however, will be the very thing which the Party 
leaders, determined to straighten out the Komsomol, will depend upon. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet press and radio.) 


February 16 to March 31, 1954 


February 20 Deputy Chairman Kosygin of Soviet of 
Ministers of USSR awarded Order of Lenin. 


16 All-Union Chamber of Commerce and 22 Deputy Minister of Transport and Heavy 


Finnish-Soviet Chamber of Commerce = Machinery Construction of USSR, Fomin, 
a a de discuss expansion of Soviet- awarded Order of Labor’s Red Banner. 

Shortly after its arrival in USSR, Finnish 
delegation of advocates of peace holds press eightieth birthday. 


conference in Soviet Committee of Defense. 
Reception given by M. V.Nesterov,Chair- 24 Soviet Ambassador Bogomolov presents his 


man of All-Union Chamber of Commerce, credentials to President of Italian Republic. 

for representatives of Finnish industrial and A. I. Shakhurin, First Deputy Minister 

commercial firms. of Aviation Industry, awarded Order of 
Thirty-fifth anniversary of the Gorky Labor’s Red Banner. 

Bolshoi Dramatic Theater in Leningrad. 25 Delegation of Soviet artists leaves Moscow 


17 Soviet delegation, headed by I.Glushchenko, for International Film Festival in Argentina. 


Secretary of Presidium of Academy of 26 Eminent Ukranian writer Yu. I. Yanovsky 


Sciences of USSR and Doctor of Biological dies. 
Sciences, leaves for Hungary to participate P. S. Kukumov, Deputy Minister of 
in Hungarian-Soviet Friendship Month. Agriculture, awarded Order of Labor’s Red 
G. I. Kukushkin, representative of Soviet Banner. 
skiing section, leaves Moscow for New York om 3 
to attend celebration of fiftieth anniversary 28 Presidium of Supreme Soviet of RSFSR 
of and Soviet of Ministers of RSFSR resolve 
to organize a committee for planning and 
18 Final day of Berlin Conference of Big Four carrying out three hundredth anniversary 


Foreign Ministers. of union of Ukraine with Russia. 


Agreement with Soviet Union on loan to 
Finland ratified in Helsinki. 

Soviet Ambassador Plenipoteatiary Pri- 
khodov presents pa er 4 to Chairman Mass shifting of youth for cultivating virgin 
Damyanov of Presidium of People’s As- = ee begins. f foundi f 
sembly in Bulgaria. wentieth anniversary of founding o 

Cites of Belorussian theater for opera and ballet 

PP celebrated in Minsk. 


Outstanding People in Agriculture to all 
— P 8 : Delegation of Soviet artists reaches Buenos 
kolkhozniks, tractor operators and agricul- 
Aires for International Film Festival. 


March 


ture specialists of the RSFSR. Soviet artists I. Petrov and G. Orvid 
19 Decree of Presidium of Supreme Soviet arrive in Paris for tour. 
“Transfer of Crimean Oblast from RSFSR Twentieth anniversary of Griboedov 
to Ukranian SSR.“ Drama Theater celebrated in Tbilisi. 
Delegation of Soviet Committee for De- Meeting of the Planning Committee of 
fense of Peace leaves Moscow for Helsinki. the Union of Soviet Artists convenes in 
A. Sofronov, Soviet author, heads delegation. Moscow. 


2 


n 


N 


te 


14 
15 


Session of Supreme Soviet of Tadzhik SSR 
ends. 


Canadian Ambassador Watkins arrives in 
Moscow. 

Fifteenth plenum of the directorate of 
Union of Soviet Writers opens in Moscow. 


Soviet film festival begins in Budapest. 


Decree of Central Committee of KPSS on 
“Increasing Grain Production and Cul- 
tivating Fallow and Virgin Soil.“ 

Egyptian economic delegation, headed 
by Deputy War Minister Ragab, leaves 
Moscow. 


Presidium of Supreme Soviet relieves A. N. 
Kosygin of duties as Minister of Consumer 
Goods Industry and appoints N. S. Ryzhov 
in his stead. 


Molotow receives Canadian Ambassador 
Watkins and accepts his credentials. 

Professor K. N. Kornilow awarded Order 
of Lenin on 75th birthday for services in 
education. 


Ukrainian Academy of Science meets to 
summarize past year’s achievements in 
science. 

Delegation of artists from Hungarian 
People’s Republic arrives in Moscow. 


Sir Grevill S. Maguiness, President of 
Russian-British Trade Corporation, arrives 
in Moscow for trade talks. 


F. Rogard, President of International Chess 
Federation, arrives in Moscow for opening 
of world chess championship matches. 

Fourth Moscow subway line begins ope- 
ration. 


Elections for Supreme Soviet held. 


Official Finnish delegation arrives in Mos- 
cow tonegotiate long-term trade agreement. 

Bulgarian Ambassador Lukanov arrives 
in Moscow. 


V. P. Elyutin appointed Minister of Higher 
Education. 

G. F. Aleksandrov appointed Minister of 
Culture. 

P. K. Ponomarenko relieved of duties as 
Minister of Culture of USSR to permit 
assumption of duties as First Secretary of 
Kasakh Communist Party. 

Ambassador Plenipotentiary Watkins of 
Canada presents his credentials to Voro- 
shilov. 


17 Deputy Foreign Minister Kuznetsov re- 


ceives US Ambassador Bohlen. 

Reception held in Embassy of Korean 
Peoples Democratic Republic on occasion 
of fifth anniversary of signing of economic 
und cultural cooperation agreements be- 
tween Korean Peoples Democratic Republic 
and USSR. 


Central Electoral Commission on Elections 
to Supreme Soviet publishes report “Results 
of Elections of March 14, 1954.“ 
Eighteenth plenum of All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions opens in Moscow. 


19 Opening of enrollment in labor reserve 


20 


w 


te 


23 


24 


schools. 

Beginning of XII Komsomol Congress. 

Soviet cultural delegation leaves Moscow 
for Copenhagen to participate in Danish- 
Soviet Friendship Month. 

Group of Soviet musicians leaves Moscow 
for Paris tour. 


Sovict note to Turkey on impending treaty 
between Turkey and Pakistan published. 


Norwegian Ambassador Plenipotentiary 
Brodland arrives in Moscow. 


Soviet delegation arrives in Vienna for 
session of Executive Bureau of World Fe- 
deration of Trade Unions. 


D. S. Solod appointed Ambassador Pleni- 
potentiary to Republic of Egypt. 
News of Soviet note to Greece regarding 
military bases on Greek territory published. 
Eighteenth Congress of Ukrainian Com- 
munist Party opens in Kiev. 


Delegation of Soviet women leaves Mos- 
cow for Congress of Austrian Women in 
Vienna. 

Committee for Awarding of Stalin Prizes 
in Science and Invention begins considera- 
tion of scientific works. 


Eleventh Conference of Moscow Oblast 
Communist Party opens. 


Soviet note on relationship between Soviet 
Union and German Democratic Republic 
published. 

Delegation of Academy of Sciences of 
USSR leaves Moscow for Italy to partici- 
pate in Congress of Agrarian Law. 

Spaniards repatriated from Moscow. 


Soviet of Mutual Economic Assistance 
meets in Moscow. 

27 Trade agreement between USSR and Egypt 
signed in Cairo. 

28 G. M. Popov relieved of duties as Am- 
bassador Plenipotentiary to Polish Peoples 
Republic. 

N. A. Mikhailov appointed Soviet Am- 
bassador Plenipotentiary to Polish Peoples 
Republic. 


Soviet note to Pakistan on air bases in 
Pakistan published. 

Resolution of Soviet Ministers and Cen- 
tral Committee of Communist Party on 
“Increasing Grain Production in 1954—1955 
by Cultivation of Virgin and Fallow Lands.“ 


29 Ambassador Plenipotentiary Subandrio of 
Indonesian Republic arrives in Moscow. 

30 Ambassador Plenipotentiary Brodland of 
Norway presents credentials to Voroshilov. 
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